History slights researcher 


Dr. J.B. Collip played a starring role in the 
discovery of insulin but was billed as an extra. 
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Who's in charge? 


And where are they taking us? U of A leaders chart the course. 
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And the winners are... 


Celebration of Teaching and Learning honors 


the best and the brightest. 
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By Geoff McMaster 


deepest part of your being, slowly ris- 

ing in volume and intensity until the 
ground starts to shake. It’s called the pri- 
mal scream, and it was heard all over 
campus earlier this week. 

Orientation leaders used the thera- 
peutic technique as an icebreaker when 
first-year students arrived Monday, many 
of them quaking slightly in their boots. 
The howling was, of course, all in fun, but 
for some new students it seemed a wel- 
come release of tension. 

“The first one you do with people, 
they’re kind of semi-cautious,” says ori- 
entation team leader Irwin Sanhu. “But 
on the second. one, they really let go...it’s 
good to kind of get people pumped up 
about the U of A.” 

Team leader Narmin Hassam says 
nerves are one of the biggest challenges of 
orientation. “When they first arrive they're 
all, like, ‘Oh my God! I’m at university.’ 
We do a lot to alleviate those fears by 
calming people down and having fun.” 

In groups of 20 to 30, more than 3, 600 
new students were shown the ropes by 
some 300 veterans of student life. Besides 
a tour of campus and a few games in the 
quad, the neophytes learned basic sur- 
vival skills, everything from how to get a 
loan to the most effective methods of 
study. But what the new arrivals find 
hardest to deal with, at least so far, is the 
university’s size. 

“It’s kind of overwhelming I guess. 
It’s a very intimidating and huge environ- 
ment. I’m just not used to that,” says 
Jonathon Yu, a graduate of McNally Com- 
posite High School enrolled in pre-med. 

“I’m quite confident that I can do well 
if I keep up with my homework, study 


| t starts as a quiet hum low down in the 
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Student screams just breaking the ice 


First-year students wail with relief during orientation this week. 


hard, and avoid the little pitfalls they've 
been talking to us about—like partying. 
You gotta watch out for that.” 

Yu's friend and fellow McNally 
graduate Angela Nguyen also confessed 
to mild feelings of trepidation, especially 
when contemplating “the competition 
and all the different profs...what if we 
don’t get along and stuff, you know?” 

Vanessa Batley of White Court, Alta., 
is less familiar with Edmonton and finds 
being away from home the hardest thing 
about making the transition. 


“I’m not going to go home tomorrow. 


[left everybody I know behind and feel 
all by myself. It’s gonna be harder than 
I’m used to, but that’s okay...I just have 
to learn how to study.” 

Others, however, are daring to feel 


more optimistic, at least on the first day of 


their new lives. Katharyn Foster of 
Saskatoon, for example, is enrolled in 
human ecology and plans to major in 
clothing and textiles. For her, the school 
year promises nothing but excitement. “I 
love it—it’s like being in high school 
again, but bigger.” = 


Geoff McMaster 


SUE: 
from last year, says registrar Brian Silzer. . 


While there were 300 fewer students 
enrolled as of Sept 1., Silzer says | that 
should level out by the end of the month. 

“The good news side of the equation 
is that when we look at the new stu- 
dents coming to the university, the un- 
dergraduate contingent is up 3.9 per _ 
cent, and graduate students are up over- 
all about 13 per cent. That bodes well for 
the future, because it means our recruit- 
ment efforts are working.” 

He said numbers were pretty much 
“on target” for most programs, but en- 
tolment was down in the arts faculty by 
about 80 students, and in education by 
about 100 students. __ 

And while the total number of new 
Sadenes has increased by about of 4.2 per 
cent from | 000 to 6,500 ‘ me continuing 


eit have decided rot to return. 
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New laser pulses on frontier of “ultrafast science” 


By Geoff McMaster 


or Drs. Robert Fedosejevs and 

Abdulhakem Elezzabi, the future rides 
on a pulse of light that will fire up the next 
generation of computers and illuminate 
the molecular universe. 

It comes as no surprise that the two 
professors of electrical engineering were 
beaming last month when they acquired 
their new 10-Femtosecond Titanium Sap- 
phire Laser. At a cost of $134,000, it’s one 
of only two in Canada capable of generat- 
ing a pulse so quick it boggles the mind 
(the other is at the National Research 
Council of Canada). 

For the uninitiated, a femtosecond (a 
quadrillionth, or one millionth billionth of 
a second) makes a picosecond (one tril- 
lionth of a second) feel like waiting for 
paint to dry. Switch on any flashlight, and 
in one femtosecond, the beam will have 
moved forward 1,000 silicon atoms or 1/ 
300 the diameter of a human hair. Ina full 
second, it will have traveled three quarters 
the distance to the moon. 

Among other things, the 10- 
femtosecond laser will aid scientists in 
understanding the quickest natural phe- 
nomena. It takes, for instance, about 10 
femtoseconds for an electron to orbit a 
proton. 

“You can freeze the electron cloud 
around the atom,” says Fedosejevs. “[The 
laser] also allows you to take snapshots of 
molecules and atoms ...like an ultra-short 
flash photo that can be used in any area of 
physics.” 

Because the laser pulse is so concen- 
trated, packing a burst of energy equiva- 
lent to fields found in matter, he says “you 
can actually strip off electrons” or convert 
the laser beam into an x-ray. All of these 
applications will ultimately take us deeper 
into the micro-universe, revealing molecu- 
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Dr. Abdulhakem Elezzabi keeps his eye on a monitor as he tries out his new “ultrafast” laser 


lar, atomic and electron interactions at 
their most fundamental. 

The practical uses for the new laser are 
limitless, say the two professors. In medi- 
cine, for example, it may refine methods 
currently used in eye surgery. It could also 
be used for “micron-scale” cutting and 
possibly even welding of tissues. 

What excites Elezzabi most about 
“ultrafast science,” however, is the role of 
optical pulses in the rapidly growing field 
of information technology, particularly in 
fibre optics, where the pulses actually 
carry data through glass cables. The more 
rapid the pulses, the more information a 
single cable can transmit. 


Tomorrow’s computers will likely also 
rely on such pulses. “We're getting to the 
limit of silicon technology,” says Elezzabi, 
referring to the conventional transfer ma- 
terial used in building computer chips. In 
another decade or two, the world’s store- 
house of information will likely be proc- 
essed in computers by waves of light. 

Since Elezzabi and Fedosejevs are shar- 
ing the laser unit for separate research 
projects, they have worked out an inven- 
tive co-operative arrangement. Generated 
in Elezzabi’s lab, the beam will be directed 
through a vacuum chamber in the roof, 
and down the hall to Fedosejev’s lab. 
Fedosejev will then harness the beam for 
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his own work in plasma physics—the 
behavior of materials under extreme con- 
ditions, such as what might occur on the 
surface of a star. 

While the 10-femtosecond laser may be 
on the forefront of ultrafast technology at 
the moment, the two professors insist “this 
is only the beginning.” They say they must 
constantly upgrade to remain competitive 
in their field, and so have already applied 
for another grant to purchase an amplifier, 
a device that will increase the strength of 
the beam.a 


(from Proto magazine, AT&T) 


The fastest phenomena in nature are measured in 
scales well beyond the scope of human perception. 
Here are some units of time used in technology 
today: 


One thirtieth of a second—the time it takes 
human eyes to react to light. Project movie 
frames at this rate and viewers will see 
continuous motion. 


One microsecond—a millionth of a second. 
The duration of light from an electronic flash. 


One nanosecond—a billionth of a second. 
Transistors in today's computers turn on an off 
at this speed to represent the ones and zeros of 
binary logic and arithmetic. : 


One picosecond—a trillionth of a second. Inone. 
picosecond a beam of light would barely make it 
across the period at the end of this sentence. 

One femtosecond—one quadrillionth, or million 
billionth, of a second. This is one thousand times 
shorter than the picosecond reactions of 

_molecules, 
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Library losing ground in wake of sliding loonie 


By Geoff McMaster 


he battered Canadian dollar will mean 

fewer new books in the library this year, 
says Ernie Ingles, associate vice president 
learning systems. 

Because about 70 per cent of books and 

85 per cent of scholarly journals are pub- 
lished outside of the country, the library 
loses between $50,000 and $60,000 in pur- 
chasing power for every cent the dollar 
drops, says Ingles. Since January, the li- 
brary’s budget has suffered a $200,000 hit 
as the dollar plummeted almost six cents. 
That represents the cost of about 2,800 
books or 400 journal subscriptions. 


“We are just monitoring it on a day-to- 


‘day basis,” says Ingles. “The university 


did increase the book budget this year, but 
none of us foresaw what's happened in the 
last few months, so it’s really put a huge 
hole in our ability to purchase materials.” 

He says the book list will likely be hit 
hardest since journal subscriptions have 
already been renewed for this year. In the 
scientific, medical, and technical fields, the 
cost of a single subscription can run as 
high as $18,747 in American funds, or 
roughly $28,000 in today’s loonie. 


Right where we want them: Campus Security “arrested and jailed” 48 U of A administrators until staff and 
faculty “bailed” them out. More than $5,000 was raised to start a campus Crimestoppers program, a partnership 
between the Students’ Union and Campus Security. Left to right: Richard Moskalyk, dean of pharmacy, Dick Peters, 
dean of science, VP Roger Smith, VP Doug Owram, Linda Sloan, MLA with GUBA down in front. 
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“Where we have our flexibility, so to 
speak, is how many books we purchase. 
Obviously we’re not going to buy as many 
books this year.” 

The arts and education faculties are 
likely to suffer most from the decline in 
purchasing power, he says, since they tend 
to rely more heavily on books. But he says 
the slide will probably not affect the li- 
brary’s overall national ranking (which 
slipped to third from second place last 
year behind the University of Toronto and 
the University of British Columbia), since 
everyone is sliding at the same rate. 

Aside from lamenting the current 
trend, Ingles says all we can do is hope for 
the best, since funding has remained rea- 
sonably strong. 

“The university has done its very best to 
maintain our purchasing power, given the 
pressures on the budget. This situation is a 
very unusual, very dramatic, very fast phe- 
nomenon. So there's very little that can be 
done, outside of an infusion of resources.” = 


Corrections 


Board Highlights, July 17: The revenue figure in 
the audited financial statements summary is 
incorrect. The correct figure for total revenue for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1998 is 
$589,368. 


Jim Beckett was incorrectly identified as the new 
Alumni Association president. He is the new 
Alumni Association representative on the board. 


Laurels, July 17: Dr. W.E. Harris was a member of 
several committees that led to the successful 
siting and creation of the Swan Hills Treatment 
Plant, rather than chair of the committee that 
created the plant. 
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Who's in charge and where are they taking us? 


The CEO 


By Lee Elliott 


pee: Rod Fraser’s first challenge on 
campus was completing his master’s 
degree. The second was arranging to meet 
Judith, the co-ed he later persuaded to 
become his wife. 

That was in the sixties, before he com- 
pleted his PhD at the London School of 
Economics and embarked on an academic 
and administrative career at Queen’s. 

In the nearly 30 years he was away, 
both the U of A and the challenges associ- 
ated with running it have grown. 

And now, problems like reduced gov- 
ernment support, students upset with ris- 
ing tuition, staff concerns about job secu- 
rity and working conditions, and unease 
with a growing dependency on corporate 
donations fall on Fraser’s shoulders as 
CEO. They all have to do with money. 

In fact, says Fraser, aside from ques- 
tions about the amount of time he spends 
off campus, his harshest critics probably, 
“focus on wondering why I haven’t suc- 
ceeded in shaking more resources out of 
the provincial government.” 

“There are people who clearly have 
their minds...in the context of the 70s and 
the very early 80s when it appeared govern- 
ment was prepared to fund universities at a 


level that seemed to 
be reasonable. That 
doesn’t seem to be 

the case any more.” 

Today’s reality is 
50 per cent less gov- 
ernment funding 
per student than in 
the early 80s, he 
says. Albertans to- 
day also enjoy no 
sales tax, the lowest 
personal income tax in the country and 
next to the lowest corporate tax along with 
close to the highest average family income, 
and one of the lowest costs of living. 

Fraser sees two ways to get more 
money from them. The first is to persuade 
them to pay more tax. The second is to 
persuade them to contribute more of their 
disposable income. 

He’s chosen the second route, which 
means heavy emphasis on fund-raising, 
community partnerships, business initia- 
tives and possible tuition hikes. 

Tuition has doubled since 1993, but the 
$3,700 students now pay makes up only 23 
per cent of the net operating budget. Legis- 
lation allows us to go as high as 30. 


The Chairman of the Board 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


t’s no surprise Eric 

Newell has fond 
memories of his 
years at UBC. While 
there, he was presi- 
dent of an “enter- 
taining bunch,” the 
Engineering Under- 
s graduate Society. 

A “It was an out- 

i standing experience 
as a university student to get involved at 
that level of student politics and leader- 
ship,” says the U of A’s chairman of the 
Board of Governors. 

It was 1967 and UBC was a hippie ha- 
ven. Newell shared a house with three 
other mates for $44 a month. 

He remembers going head-to-head 
with a “very left-wing student council,” 
which did not believe students from the 
professional faculties should have repre- 
sentation, and which wanted to address 
broad social issues and fight for no tuition. 

Newell begged to differ. A constitu- 
tional review committee was struck. A 
referendum was held. Newell’s side won. 

The hippies now have children in uni- 
versity. But, says Newell, “some of the 
issues don’t go away.” 

Like tuition. He’s sensitive to the real- 
ity of increasing tuition and growing stu- 


dent debt loads and is sympathetic, he 
says, to slowing down the tuition progres- 
sion to the 30 per cent cap. But he doesn’t 
want to give out false hope, either. 

“We want to attract outstanding students 
and be accessible. We want to attract out- 
standing faculty and keep the compensation 
for faculty competitive. And we want high- 
quality support facilities,” says Newell. “We 
don’t have too many degrees of freedom.” 

The answer is to expand the universi- 
ty’s sources of funding. “The government 
is being responsible. There are all sorts of 
people lining up at the trough: [groups 
representing] health, kids at risk, the 
school system, the needy. They need infra- 
structure money.” 

And rightly so, says Newell. But he 
doesn’t want to see the government go 
into deficit mode. Therefore, the onus is on 
the U of A to seize other revenue-generat- 
ing opportunities. “Let’s put more of our 
destiny into our own hands.” 

Taking control of our destiny may mean 
gradually increasing tuition, but it also 
means increasing bursary support, he says. 

It means recruiting more international 
students from countries willing to pay more 
for a North American education. It means 
looking at the best uses for U of A property, 
like the 240 acres on the west side of the 


Stats Canada figures show university 
grads earn in the area of $42,000 a year com- 
pared with roughly $23,000 for non- univer- 
sity grads, says Fraser. And only 18.5 per 
cent of high-school grads attend university. 

“Part of the challenge,” he says, “is can 
we convince the 81.5 per cent who do not 
go to university... that it’s worthwhile 


TOP PRIORITIES 


1 Revenue Enhancement Task Force. “| believe 
it could be a building block, in our case, for 
additional resources.” 


2 The Fund-raising Campaign: “I would not 
want the University of Alberta to be too far 
behind the University of Toronto ..» We've got 
some major catching up to do in areas such as 


scholarships.” 


3 Internationalization: “I've heard said that 
over half of our graduates will work for some 
significant part of their careers outside of 
Canada...1 think it's important for each student 
to have a significant international experience.” 
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university farm, which is being discussed 
by the New Century Campus task force. It 
also means aggressive commercialization of 
U of A research. Of particular interest to 
him is capitalizing on the trend of “life-long 
learning,” publicizing what we can offer— 
at higher fees—to professionals who want 
to upgrade their skills. 

“We also have to look at the total sys- 
tem point of view,” says Newell. He talks 
enthusiastically about Campus Alberta, a 
government initiative led by the minister 
of advanced education. The proposal in- 
volves representatives from the U of A and 
U of C, SAIT, Grant MacEwan Community 
College and some regional colleges. 

Campus Alberta hopes to prepare the 
post-secondary system for the expected 
influx of students in the year 2001. Alberta, 
with its completely different demographic 
pattern from the national outlook, had an 
“echo boom” in 1983.” 

With this cooperative plan, Newell 
sees the U of A moving towards a strong 
emphasis on third and fourth-year stu- 
dents and professional, graduate and post- 
graduate education. The U of A capitalizes 
on the popular transfer program with the 
colleges and post-secondary institutions, 
says Newell, while students save money 
living at home the first two years. 


Give your students a competitive edge by 


paying more taxes... in order that the set 
that do go, don’t have debt.” 

The only escape from rising tuition, he 
says, is finding money elsewhere, a job 
assigned to the newly-established Revenue 
Enhancement Task Force, chaired by pub- 
lic board member Jim Beckett. = 


A PRESIDENT ON THE ROAD 


President Rod Fraser has a quick answer for critics 
of his time on the road. He draws a diagram with 
three circles representing what he calls the “shop 
floor’ approach (visiting classrooms and research” 
labs), internal administration and external 
relations. 


Most university presidents spend their time on the 
first two categories, says Fraser. However, he feels 
he is of most use working off-campus on 
community and government relations, fund- 
raising and raising the 

U of A’s international profile. 


So who's running the shop ? 


“What I’m trying to do is have a world in which there 
is the power of one... If the president has to spend 
his or her time doing the job of the VP Academic or 
any other VP, they haven't chosen their VP well,” he 
says. “But there are things only | can do.” 


What of the Key Performance Indica- 
tors (KPIs) and the penalty that goes along 
with lower enrolment? “You want to have 
a system of KPIs to promote and encour- 
age [the transfer system],” says Newell. 
“KPIs pit one university against another. 
We would be moving in the wrong direc- 
tion to go after every single arts 
student...It’s unfair to have the U of A 
dinged for low enrolment.” 

Furthermore, Newell believes the U of 
A has to double enrolment in some areas. 
“We're not doing a good job of matching 
the needs of the student with the needs of 
the employer.” Newell says we need more 
engineering and information technology 
graduates in Alberta. “That’s why 5,000 
jobs are going to Nortel in Ottawa because 
we don’t have the students in Alberta.” 
Turning away highly qualified students 
when the demand is growing in these ar- 
eas has to be examined. “The quota system 
is not serving us well...We have to get the 
balance right.” 

With two children currently pursuing 
arts degrees at the U of A, Newell back- 
peddles a bit to emphasize the importance 
of communication skills in the working 
world as well. Back at UBC, the only stu- 
dents who had more English credits than 
engineering students were those in honors 
English, he says proudly. = 


using the most current textbook YOU CaM Set! sresessnneroecs ay 
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The undergrad man 


By Geoff McMaster 


heamus Murphy admits it’s tough being 

a leader. There will always be those who 
doubt your sincerity simply because 
you're in office. 

“That's one of the most frustrating 
things in my life,” says this year’s Student 
Union president. “When you present a 
case and you're discounted right away— 
that’s hard.” 

As remarkable as it may seem, how- 
ever, this articulate and informed 21-year- 
old has grown a thick skin for politics over 
the years. In fact, the political science ma- 
jor has been raising the student banner 
since junior high school and has learned to 
turn a blind eye to cynics. 

He’s also intimately familiar with poli- 
tics at their ugliest. His father’s family 
lives just 80 km from Omagh, the small 
Irish town devastated by a car bomb last 
month, and Murphy has witnessed North- 
ern Ireland in the wake of such terrorism. 

“I’ve gone there to visit and seen bullet 
holes, blood on the sidewalk, and that kind 
of thing,” he says. “So what’s happened 
there is very close to home.” 

Aware of the ugly turns politics can 
take, he still loves what he’s doing. “To 


Sheamus Murphy 


wake up every morning and think, all 
right! Another day, let’s go, this is going to 
be great ... it’s really exciting.” 

He worries little about detractors espe- 
cially when there’s so much important 
work to do on the tuition front. “I’m going 
to walk and talk the way I do,” he says. In 
other words, unselfconsciously, without 


Grad student pres 


By Geoff McMaster 


hat strikes you most about Kimberley 

Speers is her laugh. Explosive and 
infectious, it erupts most easily when dis- 
cussing her own life. 

This year’s president of the Graduate 
Students’ Association knows her schedule 
must seem at least a little crazy to those 
without her drive. Besides entering the 
third year of her political science doctorate, 
complete with teaching assignment, she is 
also finishing an MA in public policy with 
Carleton University, consulting for the Al- 
berta government, and helping to conduct 
research for a book on Joe Clark. 

But Speers has been running hard since 
kindergarten, she says, so the pace doesn’t 
seem unusual to her. Her plate may seem 
impossibly full, but she is more than ready to 
forge ahead on behalf of graduate students. 

First, she’d like to see far greater par- 
ticipation in the association. That’s the 
only way it can put together a united and 


convincing position on the two most cru- 
cial issues facing her constituency—fund- 
ing and tuition. She says the members of 
her association are committed to “not just 
being warm bodies on committees” but to 
make their voices loud and clear. 

“It’s important that a debate does oc- 
cur with all graduate students involved,” 
she says. “We're trying to politicize the 
GSA a little bit more, bringing more issues 
to council debate, instead of just the GSA 
acting on their behalf without true repre- 
sentation ... that’s not always easy to do, 
because you bring more controversy to the 
forefront.” 

In addition to representing graduate 
students on some 50 committees, the GSA 
hopes to have a health plan included in the 
graduate tuition package, find more physi- 
cal space (perhaps a house) on campus in 
which graduate students can establish 


Geoff McMaster 


apology, and straight into the offices of 
provincial MLA’s. 

He and his colleagues are planning a 
massive, province-wide campaign starting 
this month to convince Alberta politicians 
to stop further tuition hikes, which could 
amount to another $240 on top of the cur- 
rent average of about $3,700. The student 
politicians will aim their pitch mostly at 
backbenchers, says Murphy, since they 
tend to be “less parochial” and more will- 
ing to listen. 

But that doesn’t mean Murphy is look- 
ing for a fight. His approach is far more 
cooperative than confrontational, and 
squarely devoted to breaking down the 
university’s ivory-tower image. The theme 
for his administration is “relationships for 
growth,” and that includes everyone in the 
community from politicians to administra- 
tors to business leaders to the student 
body itself. 

“We've got to branch out,” he says, 
explaining it’s time for the Students’ Union 
to look beyond the problems of internal 
organization. “For instance, I envision a 
Students’ Union that is far more integrated 


Kimberley Speers 


Geoff McMaster 


into the university administration. Not that 
we're in bed with them, but as we’re paying 
more money for our education, we become 
clients and we deserve more say.” 

Murphy says he occasionally gets flak 
for including corporations in his vision of 
tomorrow’s university. But he says he’s 
only being pragmatic, committed to 
“putting them in our corner...so they’re 
helping students and putting something 
back, which they weren’t before. That’s 
hard to communicate—there are some 
people who believe there should be zero 
corporate presence on campus.” 

While tuition is the driving force be- 
hind Murphy’s agenda, near the top of the 
list is a new initiative called “senior-year 
orientation.” The program will aim to “dis- 
pel graduation anxiety” by preparing stu- 
dents for the outside world before they 
leave the institution. 

“We're very good at orienting new 
students and bringing them into campus,” 
he says, “but the Students’ Union needs to 
take a bigger role in the transition students 
make from university to the workforce.” = 


community, and hire a full-time ombuds- 
man to handle student grievances. 

The association will also lobby the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
to increase funding for teaching and re- 
search assistantships, and will continue its 
long-standing campaign to abolish the 
stanine grading system in favor of a scale 
that leaves more room for discrimination 
at the graduate level. 

And while Speers recognizes corporate 
involvement in university life is common 
in this day and age, she believes it must be 
monitored closely, involving all the con- 
stituencies on campus. 

“I’m very worried that decisions are 
being made strictly by the university ad- 
ministration. I realize that every deal is 
different, but I’m just concerned about the 
element of choice ... decisions should not 
be made behind closed doors, and money 
should not be the bottom line.” = 


Researchers seek the source of panic disorders 


By Lee Elliott 


Ml fas friends are forever pointing 
out great airfares and urging her to 
visit her sister out of town. 

She'd love to see her sister. But what 
her friends don’t know is that just thinking 
about getting on a flight can make Laura 
panic. And unfortunately a number of 
other, seemingly ordinary, situations pro- 
duce the same response. 

“Initially I notice that my left arm feels 
sort of numb, my chest is really tight and 
things look different—sort of brighter. It 
gets to be almost a faint. My heart’s 
pounding—what you'd imagine a heart 
attack could be, although not as much 
pain...a pins and needles feeling in my 
arm. Just generally not feeling well.” 

Feeling like this has been “nineteen 
years of struggle,” says Laura, one of the 


first volunteers to sign up for studies on 
panic disorder by psychiatrists Dr. Jean 
Michel Le Melledo and Dr. Nicholas 
Coupland. 

“It’s been very disruptive in my life. 
Wondering why I wasn’t like everybody 
else who could go out to a restaurant, to a 
concert or a hockey game or get on an 
airplane.” 

Laura had been on antidepressants, 
which were minimizing the attacks, “but I 
was still having one or two a month—in 
the middle of the night and that kind of 
thing. It was distressing.” 

According to LeMelledo and 
Coupland, between two and five per cent 
of the population suffer from panic disor- 
ders. It is often accompanied by depres- 
sion and can develop into agoraphobia 


(fear of public places.) Women are twice as 
likely to suffer from it. 

In his studies, LeMelledo hopes to de- 
termine why women are more prone to 
panic disorder and how hormonal fluctua- 
tions affect its course. Many women seem 
to have symptoms that worsen in the pre- 
menstrual phase and seem to get better 
when pregnant. Shortly after birth, some 
women with the disorder seem to worsen 
and some women experience a panic at- 
tack for the first time. 

In a preliminary study of four women, 
Le Melledo found pretreatment with a 
progesterone reduced the intensity of an 
induced panic attack. He’d like to replicate 
these results in a larger study. 

Coupland will examine the connec- 
tions between panic disorder and depres- 
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sion and follow-up on his previous work, 
which seems to show a relationship be- 
tween panic disorders and a brain chemi- 
cal GABA. 

“What I’m aiming to show is that 
there’s possibly an abnormality in this 
GABA receptor in panic disorders, possi- 
bly in some other disorders as well.” 

Traditional treatments, which combine 
cognitive behavior therapy with antide- 
pressants, “are successful, relatively, in the 
short term....in about two-thirds to three- 
quarters of patients,” says Coupland. “But 
the main problem is that after a period of 
treatment, at some stage, maybe a few 
months, or years, or when they have some 
other kind of stress in their life, they have 
a relapse.” = 

If you would like to participate in this 
study, please call 492-7520 or 492-0617. 


ion 


Reading the Quebec Secession Reference 


by David Schneiderman, executive director, Centre for Constitutional Studies 


f the release of the Supreme Court of 

Canada decision in the-Quebec secession 
reference made for disappointing televi- 
sion, the decision itself makes for a mar- 
ginally better read. In fact, it is a clever 
piece of business. First, the court replied to 
the questions put to it by the federal gov- 
ernment just as Stéphane Dion, federal 
minister of intergovernmental affairs, had 
predicted. The unilateral secession of Que- 
bec from the federation, the court declared, 
would be contrary to the Canadian consti- 
tution and unsupported by the principles 
of international law. But the court also 
took the opportunity to outline a frame- 
work for the negotiated secession of Que- 
bec from Canada. The federal government 
got what it wanted, then, but more than it 
bargained for. 

To the surprise of most, the court con- 
structed a constitutional duty to negotiate 
should the citizens of Quebec by a “clear 
majority on a clear question” decide to 
“pursue secession.” This duty corre- 
sponded to the “right” of every province 
and the federal government to initiate the 
process of constitutional change. Were the 
citizens of the province of Quebec to exer- 
cise this right and embark on the process 
of constitutional change leading to seces- 
sion, the rest of Canada could not remain 
indifferent. It would have to “acknowl- 
edge and respect” that expression of 
democratic will. Negotiated secession 
would not then be inevitable. The constitu- 
tional duty would require only that good 
faith negotiations be attempted. 


A FABRICATED DUTY 


The court surely is correct to conclude 
that unilateral secession is prohibited by 
the Canadian constitution. It also is con- 
sistent with the constitutional framework 
to conclude that negotiated secession is a 
possibility. There really is nothing in the 
text of the constitution to prohibit radical 
rearrangement, if not disintegration, of the 
Canadian federation. But there is nothing 
in the text about a constitutional duty to sit 
down at the table and take up good faith 
negotiations on each and every constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The justices of the Supreme Court 
know this, of course. This helps to explain 
why the newly recognized “duty” is not a 


legally enforceable one. The court made 
clear that it would not “supervise and en- 
force” negotiations. Nor would it have any 
part in deciding when a party to the nego- 
tiations has discharged this duty. Here, the 
court admitted, it was entering the realm 
of politics, the outer limits of the judicial 
role in a constitutional democracy. Instead, 
the court identified four organizing princi- 
ples that would guide negotiations, which 
corresponded to four principles underly- 
ing the present constitutional framework: 
federalism, democracy, constitutionalism 
and the rule of law, and respect for minori- 
ties. Though not all of these principles are 
explicit in the text of the constitution, they 
are its “lifeblood.” The parties would be 
expected to conduct negotiations “with an 
eye” to these constitutional principles. 


WHAT ABOUT MINORITIES? 


If the court relinquished any role in 
supervising the negotiations, who would 
safeguard the rights of minorities? A 
number of intervenors before the Supreme 
Court, like the James Bay Cree, asked the 
judges to settle the question of the status of 
Aboriginal peoples in a post-yes Quebec. 
Would their consent to secession be re- 
quired? Could they and their territory 
remain within Canada? The court refused 
to follow the Cree and others along this 
path. The court recognized negotiations 
would be difficult and that minority rights 
particularly would be vulnerable to the 
“give and take” of the negotiations. In 
order to forestall this trading away of mi- 
nority rights, the court included their pro- 
tection as one of the principles underlying 
to the Canadian constitution. But if, as the 
court Said, there were “no conclusions 
predetermined by law on any issue” then, 
presumably, the Constitution could be 
amended to abolish minority rights—even 
those pertaining to Aboriginal peoples. 
The James Bay Cree, and other intervenors 
such as Guy Bertrand, may have no reason 
to expect further assistance from the court. 


NOTHING MUCH IS CLEAR 


The new constitutional duty to negoti- 
ate only arises, the court tells us, if a clear 
majority of Quebecers on a clear question 
indicate that secession should be pursued. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESEARCH POINTS TO IMPORTANCE OF FATHERING 


was intrigued by Gordon Freeman’s 

analysis of the “cause” of “bad kids” 
(Folio, July 17, p.5) as it contradicts a sub- 
stantial body of international research that 
points to inadequate fathering as the major 
predictor for kids who are in trouble at 
school or with the law. Rather than moth- 
ers who “earn money,” society should be 
alarmed about the fathers who desert their 
families by always putting their careers 
first; fathers who leave their families to 
fend for themselves economically and 
emotionally; fathers who are physically 
present but emotionally unavailable to 


their children; or, in some cases, fathers 
who are emotionally and physically abu- 
sive to their children. If more men who 
choose to father children invested them- 
selves more in nurturing and caring for 
their children, then children, fathers and 
mothers would all benefit. We need to 
create a society that affirms and supports 
men to fulfill their “personal responsibili- 
ties” as parents. 


Dr. Nanci Langford 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Human Ecology 


But again, the court refused to play any 
further role in defining that standard. 
What was a clear majority on a clear ques- 
tion was “subject only to political evalua- 
tion.” There would be no judicial determi- 
nation of whether this criterion ever would 
be satisfied. The court only would say that 
the vote should be “free of ambiguity both 
in terms of the question asked and in 
terms of the support it achieves.” These 
criteria would have been satisfied, 
sovereignists argue, by the 1995 process: 
the question was both clear and nearly 
satisfied the democratic threshold of 50 per 
cent plus one. 

But the court signalled that something 
more may be required to satisfy the stand- 
ard of a “clear majority.” The court wrote 
about a “strong majority,” a “demon- 
strated majority,” an “enhanced majority,” 
and a “substantial consensus.” The court 
also observed (in another part of the deci- 
sion) that Canadians have never accepted 
their system as one of “simple majority 
rule.” Having used words like “clear ma- 
jority” indicates that something more than 
a “simple” majority is necessary to trigger 
the new constitutional duty to negotiate. 
Again, the court must have known it was 
breaking through the law and politics di- 
vide. 

Péquistes never will accept, of course, 
that anything more than a simple majority 
is required to pursue secession. Nor will 
they seek the approval of other actors out- 
side of the National Assembly on the ques- 
tion to be asked. In other words, there 
likely never will be a consensus between 
the sovereignist and federalist camps on 
what qualifies as a clear majority on a clear 
question. If so, we are back to where we 
began before the reference—deadlock. In 
this light, the court’s opinion appears to be 
far less significant. 


THE DEBATE ENSUES 


The controversy over the meaning of 
the reference, nevertheless, will insert itself 
into the debate on secession. Sovereignists 
may be able to sway public opinion by 
arguing that a yes majority will lead not to 
unilateral secession but to negotiations. 
And this could expressly be included in 
the question, making it a more “clear” 
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question. This is consistent with the tradi- 
tional P.Q. position—that the rest of 
Canada would have to negotiate with the 
Quebec government after a yes vote—and 
the Supreme Court now has validated that 
position. Federalists, for their part, will use 
the decision to alert the “soft” sovereignty 
vote to the illegitimacy of the process— 
unilaterally set terms based on a simple 
majority vote would not meet the constitu- 
tional threshold for negotiations. Moreo- 
ver, the duty to negotiate does not give 
rise to a right of secession—negotiated 
secession is not inevitable and stalemate a 
real possibility, the court admitted. Voting 
yes would lead only to acrimony, instabil- 
ity, and uncertainty. 

The court deftly handled the task that 
it was asked to complete. Answering the 
questions favourably for the federal gov- 
ernment, the court went beyond the ques- 
tions asked so as to provide ammunition 
to sovereignists. It lent constitutional le- 
gitimacy to their argument that the rest of 
Canada could not ignore a yes vote. But the 
sovereignists may only have been dealt 
blanks. The duty only will arise where 
there is a clear majority responding toa 
clear question. These are arguments which 
federalists outside of Quebec have been 
making since before the 1995 Quebec refer- 
endum campaign. 

But the court refused to play out the 
logic of its “negotiations” scenario. It 
avoided the obvious question of what 
would happen if negotiations failed. The 
consent of some or all the provinces and 
the federal government is necessary to 
accomplish a lawful act of secession. Yet 
the word “consent” can hardly be found in 
the court’s opinion. The endgame is miss- 
ing. It probably was wise to steer clear of 
the tumultuous scenarios that could play 
out in the court’s negotiations scenario. 
But Canadians should be under no illusion 
that the court’s opinion in the secession 
reference—or a reliance on the “rule of 
law”—can somehow forestall the chaos 
that would ensue after a yes vote. a= 


Computer science is renovating for more breathing room in the Athabasca Annex 
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@ 1998 HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES MEDAL 
Dr. Nallamuthu 
Rajaratnam, civil engi- 
neering, has been 
awarded the 1998 Hy- 
draulic Structures Medal 
for outstanding contribu- 
tions in the areas of hy- 
draulic jumps, energy dissipators, outlet 
works and topics related to environmental 
fluid mechanics. 

Rajaratnam researches several areas of 
hydraulic engineering including environ- 
mental hydraulics and has published 
roughly 130 papers in refereed journals. In 
winning the award, Rajaratnam was cited 
for his significant contributions to the 
areas of hydraulic jumps and energy 
dissipators, weirs and sluice gates, turbu- 
lent jets and wall jets, surface jets and ther- 
mal discharges, internal jumps, erosion by 
jets, open channel flows, hydraulics of 
fishways and culvert fishways, debris 
flows, stepped spillways, environmental 
fluid mechanics and hydraulic instrumen- 
tation. 

Rajaratnam has published a well- 
known book on turbulent jets, which has 
been translated into Japanese, and has 
written a chapter on hydraulic jumps in 
volume four of the Advances in 
Hydroscience series, edited by Ven Te 
Chow. He has recently written chapters on 


fish protection and energy dissipation for 
the design of hydraulic structures. 

In 1994, he received the Camille A. 
Dagenais Award, Canadian Society of Civil 
Engineers, and the 1996 Telford Premium 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers (UK). 


@ KAPISTRA GOLD MEDAL 

Dr. Syed. M. Faroug Ali, 
petroleum engineering, 
has been awarded the 
Kapitsa Gold Medal of 
Honour by the Russian 
Academy of Natural 
Sciences for his work in 
petroleum sciences. The medal, named 
after the former head of the academy, Pe- 
ter L. Kapitsa, a Nobel Laureate, is given 
for work the academy considers of Nobel 
Prize quality in fields where Nobel Prizes 
are not awarded. 

Farouq Ali’s contributions in steam 
injection and enhanced oil recovery 
formed the basis for the award. Of the 32 
medals awarded by the academy, very few 
have been given to scientists outside Rus- 
sia. Fouraouq Ali has also been elected a 
foreign member of the academy. 

He has written more than 500 papers 
and supervised more than 200 graduate 
theses on oil recovery and merical simula- 
tion. He has also received several impor- 


U of A receives $2.7 million 
to enhance learning with 


technology 


By Lee Elliott 


leven U of A projects involving technol- 

ogy are a go thanks to provincial Col- 
laborative Initiatives funding. The funding 
is a part of $10 million Advanced Educa- 
tion and Career Development made avail- 
able to post-secondary institutions in the 
province as part of the Learning Enhance- 
ment Envelope of funding. 


The U of A received $1.1 million ina 
Technology Integration Allocation deter- 
mined by a base grant of $20,000 plus an 
allocation based on enrolment. 

The U of A received an additional $1.6 
million for in Collaborative Initiatives 
Funding for the following projects: 


© Multimedia enhancement for PHYSICS .......:cesesesseesesesssseeesessesessseesesssesseneaneneeeeeeees $270,000 
° Computer-based learning materials for calculus and statistics .... $121,000 
¢ Technology-based introduction to biomechanics ..........:cccceseceeeeeetseeeeeneeneseeseseees $101,150 
¢ Alberta learning node for software Engineering .........cccsesesesseseesesestestesseaesteneess $244,710 
© French grammar database ........sc.scccesessssessssssseesseseeseesecseesssesessesneseseeseessssseseeseeneaneess $118,710 
° Staff resources for learning, education and research network... $152,000 
¢ Graduate program in educational. administration and leadership .. $136,000 
© Interactive human anatOMy COUTSE ........cccccesseseseeseseseseenecetensassesenesesesesseseseeeeneneaeees $ 82,980 
° Caring for terminally ill cancer patient ..........ccccssesseeesseseeesneseeseseeseesseseeseeneeenneees $ 96,012 


¢ Technologically-enhanced supplements for 


introductory psychology phase 2 ............. 


¢ Learning Japanese over the Internet 


Campus Scene 


By Lee Elliott 


FASTEST WOMAN ON CAMPUS 

nita Yates, faculty development officer 

for the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine, may well be the fastest woman on 
campus. Yates won the Festival City Mara- 
thon women’s 40-49 division with a time 
of 3:20:13—beating out the fastest time for 
women under 20 and just missing the third 
place women’s spot. 

The 46-year-old averages about 35-40 
miles a week running, but boosts training 
to 55 miles a week when preparing for a 
marathon. “I don’t run to race,” she says, 
“Trun because I enjoy it and it keeps me 
fit.” 


U OF A FILLS TEAM CANADA 


et current and former members of 
the Pandas field hockey team will soon 
lose the green and gold for the red and 
white of Team Canada at the 1998 Com- 
monwealth Games in Kuala Lumpur, Ma- 
laysia. 

Dru Marshall, in her third season as 
head coach of the Canadian Senior Na- 
tional Women’s Field Hockey Team, 
coaches the Canadian team. After the 
Games, she’ll coach her 18th season with 
the Pandas, extending her streak as the 
university’s longest-serving active coach. 


tant awards from the Society of Petroleum 
Engineers in the U.S. 

Faroug Ali was invited to the former 
U.S.S.R to teach various short courses and 
lectures on thermal recovery methods. 


@ 1998 hd L. WHISTLER AWARD 


The International Carbo- 
_ hydrate Organization 

has selected Dr. Ole 

Hindsgaul, chemistry, to 

receive the prestigious 

1998 Roy L. Whistler - 

Award. This award was 
established to recognize scientists, “who 
have made contributions of excellence in 
carbohydrate chemistry or biochemistry 
with the promise of continuing significant 
contributions.” The award was presented 
at the 19" International Carbohydrate 
Symposium held in San Diego, California 
in August. 

Hindsgaul’s work has been well re- 
ceived both in the main stream of carbohy- 
drate chemistry and for the application of 
basic chemistry to problems in glycobiology. 
His collaborations with other research 
groups in his department, including those 
of Drs. R. Bundle, Norman J. Dovichi, 
Liang Li and Monica M. Palcic, have pro- 
duced research that includes the use of 
enzymes for oligosaccharide synthesis, the 
design of active site inhibitors for 
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glycosyltransferase enzymes, new meth- 
ods for stereocontrolled glycoside synthe- 
sis, ultra-sensitive methods for detection of 
as few as 100 molecules of complex oli- 
gosaccharide and most recently the discov- 
ery of carbohydrate ligands 

Hindsgaul was awarded the 1990 
Merck Frosst Award, the 1993-95 Steacie 
Fellowship and has received numerous 
invitations to speak at universities and 
international meetings. 


i FIRST FELLOWSHIP AWARDED 


Dr. Karen Madsen, research associate gas- 
troenterology, is the first recipient of the 
Canadian Association for Gastroenterol- 
ogy/Solvay Pharma Inc. Fellowship. She 
will receive support for three years in part- 
nership with MRC and the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association of Canada 
health program. Madsen will receive 
roughly $55,000 to pursue her research at 
the U of A on inflammatory bowel disease. 
Madsen will work closely with Dr. 
Richard Fedorak, director of the Division 
of Gastroenterology at the University of 
Alberta, who supervised her first 
postdoctoral fellowship. They have since 
jointly published numerous articles on 
gastroenterology in medical journals. 


Campus Security shaves for dollars 


Dave Herchak, Jeff Hay, Rob Rubuliak, 
Marcel Roth, Jim Newman, Rod Pastoor 
and Kevin Harrison. Rocky Druar, 
Dwayne Welfl and Gord Stewart are 
missing from the photo. = 


welve members of Campus Security 

joined 300 other law enforcement offic- 
ers in Cops for Cancer, shaving their heads 
to raise roughly $5,500. Sporting their new 
do’s are (1 to r) Kirk Smith, Shawn Green, 


In total seven of 16 Canadian Common- 
wealth Games women’s field hockey ath- 
letes are from the University of Alberta, 
plus Coach Marshall. 

Players include current students: 
Michelle Bowyer, phys.ed; Sue Tingley, 
phys.ed., BJ Steadward, Faculté Saint- Jean 
and Jenny Zinkan-McGrade, phys.ed. 
Alumni include: Carla Somerville, played 
1991-1994, 96; Susan Armstrong, played 
1992-1996; and Christine Hunter, played 
1994, 1996. 
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EDMONTON CHESS TEAM BEATS CALGARY - 
WITH SOME HELP FROM THE U OF A 


welve of Edmonton’s best chess players 

met their counterparts from Calgary in 
the Annual “Battles of Alberta,” and for 
the first time in three years, won. The Ed- 
monton team, which included U of A pro- 
fessors, Dr. Oliver Schulte, philosophy, on 
the top board, and Dr. Jonathan Schaeffer, 
computing science, on board 4, won by an 
unusually clear margin of 15 points to 9.m 


The first in a special 90° Anniversary series profiling some of the U of A’s top researchers. 


Insulin pioneer slighted by history 


James Bertram Collip (1892-1965) 


By Geoff McMaster 


I" life, James Bertram Collip was never 
properly recognized for his role in one of 
the 20th century’s greatest medical break- 
throughs. It wasn’t until 1982, 17 years 
after his death, that Toronto historian 
Michael Bliss set the record straight on 
Collip’s role in the dramatic discovery of 
insulin. 

In his book, The Discovery of Insulin, 
Bliss says Collip’s isolation of the extract 
was at least as important as work done by 
the three scientists who got most of the 
credit: Frederick Banting, Charles Best, 
and John MacLeod. According to Bliss, the 
team’s achievement was clouded by a 
good deal of petty jealousy and 
backstabbing, mostly on Banting’s part. 
When it came time to bask in the glory, 
Collip ended up in the shade. 

“Had Dr. Collip been at McGill at the 
time instead of in far off Alberta,” says 
Bliss, “ he would have had the powerful 
friends he needed when the struggle for 
recognition was going on.” 

In 1915 at the age of 23, Collip was 
hired by the U of A to lecture in biochem- 
istry and physiology. By 1921, he was head 
of the new Department of Biochemistry, 
and had established himself as an experi- 
enced researcher with 23 academic publi- 
cations, most concerning problems of 
blood chemistry. 

As a relatively inexperienced scientist, 
Banting knew he needed Collip’s chemical 
expertise. The crude extract Banting and 
Best had come up with proved only par- 
tially successful in lowering blood sugar in 
diabetic dogs; the active ingredient or 
“mysterious something” responsible for 


In memoriam 
Dr. Lane Alan Daley 


Dr. David Cooper, Faculty of Business 


Or August 14, 1998, the Faculty of Busi- 
ness lost one of its most distinguished 
and influential members. Dr. Lane Daley, 
who had just turned 45, died at home 
from pancreatic cancer. 

Dr. Daley joined the U of A from the 
University of Minnesota in 1992, as the 
Chartered Accountants Chair in Account- 
ing. He was a wonderful, stimulating and 
rigorous teacher who worked well with 
undergraduates, doctoral students and 
junior faculty. Students appreciated his 
courses, which demanded their very best. 

His teaching performance was 
honored with a nomination by all the CA 
students in Alberta and with the first 


aiding in the metabolism of carbohydrates 
required further purification to be of any 
use in clinical trials. Collip accepted an 
invitation from Banting and spent part of 
a sabbatical with 
Banting, Best and 
MacLeod at Toronto. 
All agreed to share 
credit in publication 
of further discoveries. 

But here the story 
takes a dark turn. It 
was originally Ban- 
ting’s idea to work 
on a pancreatic ex- 
tract to treat diabet- 
ics, but with 
MacLeod now direct- 
ing the project and 
Collip at work refin- 
ing the extract, Ban- 
ting feared he would 
be shut out of clinical 
trials. Without con- 
sulting Collip, he 
tried his crude ex- 
tract on human pa- 
tients at Toronto 
General Hospital. 
The experiment was 
a miserable failure— 
not only did it prove 
embarrassing in the medical community, 
but also seriously undermined the team’s 
initial agreement to co-operate. 

Within a week of this failed experi- 
ment, however, Collip struck gold. Work- 
ing with various concentrations of alcohol 
he was able to isolate, or precipitate, the 


James Bertram Collip 


active principle in beef pancreas. “I experi- 
enced then and there all alone in the top 
story of the old Pathology Building per- 
haps the greatest thrill which has ever 
been given me to 
realize,” wrote 
Collip the night of 
this crucial discov- 
ery. 

What followed 
was the now legen- 
dary confrontation 
between Collip and 
Banting during 
which Collip, impa- 
tient with Banting’s 
competitive attitude, 
threatened to keep 
the purification 
process to himself. 
Best later described 
the incident in a 
personal letter: 
“Banting was thor- 
oughly angry and 
Collip was fortunate 
not to be seriously 
hurt...I can remem- 
ber restraining Ban- 
ting with all the 
force at my com- 
mand.” 

Differences were temporarily ironed 
out, however, and Collip’s new extract 
was tested on 14-year-old Leonard 
Thompson, a severely diabetic patient. The 
results were unambiguously favorable. 
Although it was still to undergo further 
refinement, insulin, as it was now called, 


Teacher of the Year award by the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Alberta 
(ICAA) Educational Foundation in 1996. 
While at the University of Alberta, he pub- 
lished a major textbook in intermediate 
financial reporting that has been adopted 
in many universities across North 
America. 

During his short but active time at the 
U of A, he continued interdisciplinary 
research on the relationship between capi- 
tal markets and accounting information. 
This work has had enormous influence 
throughout the world. In 1995 he became 
the editor of Contemporary Accounting 
Research, where he initiated major changes 
to reinforce that journal’s position as one 
of the major international research journals 
in accounting. 

Dr. Daley was an exemplary academic: 
rigorous, principled, demanding, con- 
nected to the world and passionately com- 
mitted to the truth. He carefully re- 
searched an issue, whether a matter of 
public policy, administration or research 
and then spoke the truth. He couldn’t 
abide academics who wouldn’t speak their 
minds and defend their ideas publicly. 

Dr. Daley had a wonderfully critical 
mind and an insightful wit. He was a pri- 
vate man, whose great joy was being at 
home with his wife, Lavon Anderson. Lane 
was a true romantic and an enthusiastic 
traveller. He was also a devout Christian, 
who kept telling me that his illness had a 
purpose and that we were meant to learn 


from the experience. He had a very close set 
of friends and over the last two years, they 
have all been to visit, or he has visited 
them. He has said goodbye to them all, 


Dr. Bruce E. Nesbitt 


By Lee Elliott 


was a success. What had been a painful, 
devastating disease became manageable, 
and MacLeod and Banting were awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine. 

For the most part, history dropped 
Collip’s name from the discovery of insu- 
lin, mainly because Banting was better able 
to orchestrate the politics of recognition 
from an eastern Canadian university. 
While MacLeod shared his portion of the 
Nobel Prize with Collip, the gesture did 
little to correct the public misconception of 
insulin as primarily Banting’s discovery. 

Collip returned to the University of 
Alberta at the end of 1922, continuing his 
research in endocrinology (the study of 
glandular secretions into the blood), suc- 
cessfully isolating the parathyroid hor- 
mone and demonstrating its role in cal- 
cium metabolism in 1925. To prepare him- 
self for the clinical aspects of this work, he 
also managed to pick up a medical degree 
in his spare time. 

He left the U of A for McGill in 1928 
and later finishing his long and productive 
career at the University of Western On- 
tario. But his accomplishments while on 
faculty here were probably his most im- 
portant. In a history 
of the scientist, the 
Alberta Medical 
Association called 
him “Canada’s 
most distinguished 
medical scientist of 
the 20th century.” = 


of ALBERTA 


sometimes more than once, as his cancer 

reached one of its crises and then subsided. 
He is survived by his wife, his dogs, 

and his mother and sisters in the U.S.s 


he Department of Earth and Atmos- 
pheric Sciences will be holding a memo- 
rial Celebration of Life for Dr. Bruce E. 


Nesbitt, who drowned August 28 while 
vacationing in Quebec. 

Dr. Nesbitt was associate chair of the 
department and a popular professor of 
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geology. He came to the U of A in 1980 
after receiving his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1979. He specialized 
in economic geology and paleo- 
hydrogeology of the crust. He had just 
returned from a six-month sabbatical in 
Europe where he had been conducting 
geological research. 

Dr. Nesbitt will be sadly missed by his 
wife, Barbara Tilley, and their sons Mark, 
10 and Luke 7, along with his many col- 
leagues, friends and students. 

The Celebration of Life memorial serv- 
ice will be held Wednesday, September 9, 
1998 at 4:30 p.m. in Convocation Hall, fol- 
lowed by a reception in the foyer of the 
Arts Building. The family has requested 
that in lieu of flowers, friends, if they so 
desire, may make donations to a scholar- 
ship fund being set up to honor his 
memory. Cheques should be made payable 
to the University of Alberta and sent to the 
attention of Dr. Brian Jones, Department of 
Earth and Atmospheric Sciences, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, AB T6G 2E3.2 


Stepping off the pedestal 
leads to great teaching 


Latest award keeps U of A in first place for 3M award winners 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Dr. Anil Walji 


Fe: years Dr. Anil Walji videotaped his 
seminars on anatomy. “It was brutally 
honest. You can’t hide from yourself. It 
opens up a whole new world of self-ex- 
amination and it improves your teaching. 

Apparently it worked. A plethora of 
teaching awards wallpapers his office. 
And he recently added a 3M Teaching 
Fellowship, Canada’s “Olympic gold 
medal” teaching award—the U of A’s 
eighteenth. 

It’s easy, says the associate chair and 
director of medical education, when you 
genuinely enjoy teaching. “Young people 
are our future leaders. These students are 
the cream of the crop. They keep us hum- 
ble by constantly challenging us with new 
concepts and ideas.” 

The problem in academia, says Walji, is 
the tendency to “take students for 
granted,” especially in the early years. 
“Step down from the pedestal as profes- 
sors,” he says. “Once you have their re- 
spect and gain their trust, it becomes a 
very productive relationship, at the profes- 
sional and personal levels.” 

Teaching and research feed one an- 
other, he says. “It’s important to create 
new knowledge but in my view it ceases to 
be a premium commodity if you don’t 
disseminate it. Dissemination begs new 
questions and inquiries. It brings you back 
to basic research.” He thinks a lot of pro- 
fessors involved in teaching aren’t willing 
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Tina Chang 


to learn from students. “Be open about 
yourself and be willing to change.” And 
take those student comments seriously. 

Walji, the anatomist, is fascinated with 
the intricate workings of the human body. 
He remembers taking apart his cousin’s 
dolls when he was a child growing up in 
Kenya. Like many children, he played 
“doctor,” trying to find how joints work, 
why people get colds, what makes them 
feel pain. Even local butchers helped him, 
saving animal organs for Anil to dissect. 

But his fascination with the human 
body moves beyond the physical. “The 
structures of the body allows one to feel 
emotions and feelings,” he says. “This is 
not a broken femur; this is Mr. Smith with 
a broken bone.” He gets his first-year stu- 
dents to treat cadavers the same way—as 
human beings.” ‘How would you behave 
if a patient was comatose or dying?’ I ask 
them.” It’s a method of incorporating 
anatomy, compassion and ethics in one 
course. 

He also pushed to combine embryol- 
ogy, anatomy and histology (the study of 
the microscopic structure of tissues) into 
one course, a novel concept for medical 
schools. Taught separately, Walji noticed 
many students forgot what they previ- 
ously learned. A new, full-year course was 
designed with patient involvement. 

“It integrated material, was more clini- 
cally relevant, freed up 60 hours of teach- 
ing time so students could do electives, 
brought together a number of faculty, in- 
spired collegiality, and was extremely 
well-received by students,” says Walji. 

But this dedication to teaching and 
research doesn’t come without a price, 
says Walji. After 11 years at the U of A and 
at the end of a term as associate dean 
medical education, he’s attempting a more 
balanced, spiritual approach to life. That 
means more time with his family and com- 
munity. Walji, an Ismaili Muslim, medi- 
tates and prays regularly and has a keen 
interest in mind/body medicine. 

He wants incoming medical students to 
maintain a balance in their lives as well. 
“Chill. Don’t let medicine and exams be the 
overriding force in your life,” he advises. 
You’ ve got to stop and smell the roses. Take 
care of your spiritual and personal life.” = 
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Making teaching an active verb 


1998 University Cup winner says enthusiasm for research spills over into teaching 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


any years ago, on the third floor of a 

house in Cleveland, Ohio, an inquisi- 
tive boy tried making chlorine gas with his 
mother’s Javex bleach. Retelling the story, 
Dr. John Vederas says he didn’t mean to 
hurt anyone. Honest. But the compound 
he separated from the liquid that day was 
heavier than air. Sounds of people choking 
and coughing as they rushed out of the 
house followed. 

Thankfully, no one was hurt. But his 
mother’s patience ran out when the young 
John tried to electrolize salt solutions using 
the house power with a transformer. Lights 
dimmed, fuses blew and insulation melted. 

“She forbade me from doing any more 
experiments,” says Vederas. Did that stop 
him? He smiles: “No, I moved to someone 
else’s house.” 

While the motherly crackdown didn’t 
stop Vederas from pursuing his passion, he 
still says he became a chemist “by default.” 

When he first started university, he 
dreamed of becoming a sculptor. “But I was 
forced out because I had no talent.” Per- 
haps not in art, but certainly in chemistry. 
Armed with a PhD from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston and two 


St. John’s student win Chancellor's Citation 


By Geoff McMaster 


Lindsay Turner 


A. just 17, Lindsay Turner is getting set to 
take on the world. She dreams of foster- 
ing relations between cultures some day, 
putting her knack for languages to work as 
she travels around the world. 

The talented St. John’s native will take 
her first big step toward that dream this 
fall. Having just won the U of A’s prestig- 
ious Chancellor’s Citation, worth $15,000 
over four years, she has enrolled in the 
new bilingual Bachelor of Commerce de- 
gree, majoring in international business. 
Jointly run by the Faculty of Business and 
Faculté Saint-Jean, the program is the first 
of its kind in North America. 

Turner needed a high-school average 
of at least 95 per cent to qualify for the 
Chancellor’s Citation, a scholarship 
awarded to outstanding students pursuing 
their first undergraduate degrees. 


“Ohpahowipisim’—The Month of the Flying Moon 


By Merle Martin 


The events of the dance are controlled by the “Stickman, 


” 


Walter Child (right). 


Tina Chang 


Migs: of Ceremonies, Douglas Bonaise, 
tests the public address system as 
guests assemble under the white, peaked 
tent and two campus crows fly back and 
forth in the blue sky overhead. Bonais be- 
gins to speak as one crow caws from a 
branch high in a tree in the University of 
Alberta’s “Quad,” “Hurry, hurry—the 
two-leggeds are starting the round dance!” 

Some three-hundred people are gath- 
ered on this pleasant Friday evening for 
the first annual Flying Moon Round 
Dance, Ohpahowipisim, hosted by the 
Office of Native Student Services and the 
School of Native Studies. 

In Cree, “Ohpahowipisim” refers to the 
month of August or the month of the “Fly- 
ing-up Moon” or the “Flying Moon.” It’s 
the time of year when young birds fly 
away from the nest and their parents, a 
time when students at the University of 
Alberta leave home to attend classes. 

This Flying Moon Round Dance, a tra- 
ditional northern Aboriginal dance, is in- 
tended to provide an emotional, psycho- 
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logical and spiritual boost to incoming and 
continuing students and to the campus 
community as a whole. 

The drummers and singers begin and 
everyone is invited to join as Donna 
Paskemin starts to dance. By the time she 
has made one complete round, the circle is 
complete. 


The next generation of U of A students. 


Tina Chang 


As impressive as Turner's stellar 
grades sound, however, Turner says she’s 
never found academic achievement par- 
ticularly taxing. 


“I'm going to be living in the French residence, 
and so I’m going to be in a much bigger French 
community than | have been. 


—Lindsay Turner 


“It’s not that I can come home and do 
nothing, but I’ve never been overly trau- 
matized by anything.” 

Edmonton may seem like a long way 
to come, and an unlikely setting, for the 
French immersion experience. But the al- 


It includes Jerry Krause, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of Syncrude Canada.“I would like to 
thank the person who dragged me up to 
participate in this learning experience,” he 
says. “I’ve never joined a round dance 
before and I thought how appropriate to 
be here at a learning institution to learn.” 

Syncrude is among the U of A partners 
the dance celebrates. Its five-year donation 
to the University of Alberta is designated 
for recruitment and retention of Aboriginal 
students in the fields of business, educa- 
tion, education, engineering and medicine. 

Dr. Frank Tough, the new Director of 
the School of Native Studies, is also wel- 
comed to the circle. He comes to the U of 
A from the University of Saskatchewan 
and invites the crowd back for the school’s 
10" anniversary celebrations, September 
11, and promises the traditional welcom- 
ing tea and bannock potluck. 

Chancellor Lois Hole is welcomed to 
the circle and presented with the gift of a 
pair of moccasins, “to wear as you walk 
your path as chancellor and to remember 


Dr. John Vederas is the 1998 University Cup winner, the highest U of A award for teaching and research achievements. 


post-doctorates, Vederas says he landed at 
the U of A 21 years ago because he “was 
attracted to the tremendous facilities in the 
department and the established interna- 
tional reputation for top-quality research.” 


ready bilingual Turner is confident she has 
much to learn at Western Canada’s only 
French-language faculty. 

“Most of my courses are in French,” she 
says. “I’m going to be living in the French 
residence, and so I’m going to be ina much 
bigger French community than I have been.” 

While Turner has spent a number of 
years in French immersion at Holy Heart 
of Mary High School, staying in practice 
has been difficult, she says, since only a 
small portion of the school’s population of 
1,200 are enrolled in the program. 

“The only other environment where I 
use my French is a hospital where I volun- 
teer,” she says. Patients are often flown in 
from the island of St. Pierre Miquelon, and 
are relieved to find someone who under- 
stands them. It’s one thing to study the 
language formally in school, she says, but 


us as you walk your journey on and 
around campus,” says Art Beaver, director 
of Native Student Services. 

“During my time as Chancellor, I 
promise I will learn to round dance,” she 
responds. “I thought it looked so easy! I 
will learn and make you proud of me.” 

It’s not just an evening of speeches. 
They are interspersed with a meal of beef, 
elk or moose stew, bannock, tea—and 
dancing. Friends and relatives visit in the 
tent and on the grass in the Quad. 

The waxing crescent moon rises in the 
cloudless sky. Newcomers and infrequent 
dancers have started to complain “Oh my 
legs!” The Stickman guides the dance with 
a subtle but strong step on his right foot in 
time to the strong beat of the drum. A 
black and white magpie feather and a 
blue-black crow feather lie on the ground 
near the dancers as the first round dance 
of the season, in the month of the Flying 
Moon, comes to a close. = 


Today, Vederas is unlikely to start a 
meltdown in his Edmonton home because 
he investigates biological systems at the 
molecular level, finding how molecules are 
made and how they work in nature. 


another altogether “to see that I can com- 
municate with other people.” 

After several years of changing her 
career goals “just about every week,” 
Turner settled on her current interest in 
commerce two years ago when she 
thought she might like to start her own 
business some day. Recently, she’s been 
looking for ways to take advantage of all 
her interests—including German, Spanish, 
travel and music—and sees the U of A as 
the ideal environment. 

Besides hitting the books this year, she 
plans to write for Mouton Noir , Faculte St. 
Jean’s student newspaper, and will also 
carry on her interest in environmental 
activism. But her biggest passion is mu- 
sic—she plays both flute and guitar. 

“I’m trying to think whether I can actu- 
ally bring my guitar with all the rest of my 


“We make a large number of small 
molecules and use them as probes to ob- 
serve the interaction with the big ones.” As 
a result, the small molecules that inhibit 
the larger ones can be viewed as antibiot- 
ics or antiviral agents. He works with Dr. 
Michael Stiles, agriculture, food and nutri- 
tional sciences, and Dr. Michael James, 
biochemistry. Their work has implications 
for determining drug therapies or creating 
natural food preservatives. 

His secret to teaching is to transfer his 
love of research to the students. The trick 
is to keep them surprised, he says. He pep- 
pers lectures with stories like the one 
about the surgery lesson in pre-anaesthesia 
days: The professor strapped a patient 
with a tumor on his tongue into a chair, 
assuring him it was for demonstration 
purposes only. The professor then grabbed 
the unsuspecting patient’s tongue with 
pliers and burned the tumor off. The pa- 
tient passed out from the pain, but the 
professor received a standing ovation from 
his students for his cleverness. 

The only things passed out in Vederas’ 
lectures are 3D glasses for students to view 
molecular structures. = 


luggage. The 
flute’s not that 
bad because I 
can just stick 
it in the suit- 
case.” 

Turner 
was honored 
along with 
other outstanding students from around 
the world this week at Celebration of 
Teaching and Learning. 

The Chancellor’s Citation is one way 
campaign donations are being used to 
attract Canada’s best students to the U of 
A. Approximately $875,000 in scholarships 
have been offered to students this year, as 
part of the Scholastic Distinction Program 
valued at more than $7 million annually.» 
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Everyone is welcomed into the Round Dance. 
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Paul Lorieau's University Optical 
“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it fo rest res ea rch 
by offering the very best in optical care 


at everyday low prices.” funding renewal 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


433-550 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 


8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 
he Sustainable Forest 


Management (SFM) Net- 
work, located at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, will receive 
more than $9 million from 
the federal Network of Cen- 
tres of Excellence Program 
to continue its research in 
sustaining the boreal forests 
of Canada. 

A mid-term review by 
an international panel of 
experts examined all as- 
pects of the network and 
concluded it should con- 
tinue receiving full funding 
for the next three years. 

“It is gratifying for us to have a posi- 
tive review from our peers. It’s really a 
vote of confidence for funding and re- 
search at SFM,” said Dr. Vic Adamowicz, 
deputy program leader. 

The network conducts integrated, 
interdisciplinary research and training to 
preserve the ecological functions and 
biodiversity inherent in the boreal forests 
of Canada. It also aims to improve the 
country’s forest-based economy with new 
ideas, strategies and technologies for man- 
agement and conservation. 

Ecological research conducted by Dr. 
Ellen Macdonald, associate professor of 
renewable resources, is one project benefit- 
ing from the funding boost. She investi- 
gates the effects of natural disturbances on 


The True Story of a Terrible Investment 

On June 11, 1973 a farmer $578,213.18 of income from it. 
took the proceeds for the sale of his Lucky for him he had a financial 
farm and invested all $70,994.70 of advisor from Regal Capital Planners 
it in a Canadian mutual fund that to convince him that his investment 
invests internationally. The wasn’t as terrible as he thought. 
following year and a half saw the Had he invested his money in an 
worst market decline since the crash —_ investment paying 8% and never 
of 1929 and the farmer saw his taken a cent of income from it, he 
investment drop in value to would have had $535,671.20 on June 
$50,154.00. Obviously he felt he 11, 1998. This is over $40,000 less 
had made a terrible investment. than the amount of income he 

Approximately 5 years later, actually took off of his investment. 
however, the farmer could see that Before you abandon your equity 
his fund was doing well and added investments due to the current 
another $10,410.55 to his market turbulence, or put off making 
investment. On June 11, 1998, 25 investments, you should think about 
after he started, his investment was this farmer who is an actual client of 
worth $1,562,474.41 despite the fact a Regal Capital Planners 
that he had withdrawn a total of representative. 


Plan to attend our presentation on 
REGAL 
CAPITAL 


PL INVESTMENT BASICS 
LTD. 


Why Many People Earn Less Than 
They Should With Their Investments 
#214 865751 Avenue 


Edmonton, Alberta T6E 6A8 Call Craig or Leo for details. 468-4580 


Back to School 
Special 


IBM Thinkpad 385XD 


Pentium 233 Mmx 
3.2 Gig Hard Drive 


24 X Cd Rom 
56 K Modem 
12.1” Active Matrix Screen 


$2,599.00 


*Includes $100 IBM mail-in rebate 


Phone 492-1495 
e-mail: MDC@sparky-bookstore.ualberta.ca 
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Researchers like Dr. Ellen Macdonald can continue caring for trees with 
the renewal of funding for the Sustainable Forestry Management Network. 


Bigbucksforboreal 


Sustainable Forest Management Network gets multi-million 


forests, like fires, floods, insects and wind. 
“How frequently do these occur, what’s 
the damage, and how does the forest re- 
pair itself?” asks Macdonald. The impact 
of natural disturbances is then used as a 
paradigm. “We compare the results to 
current forest management practices and 
options for the future. So we compare the 
impact of fires to harvesting, or the impact 
of insects to harvesting.” 

The SFM Network involves 58 re- 
searchers (19 from U of A) from 17 univer- 
sities across Canada. It currently funds 74 
projects, from the impact of natural distur- 
bances, to reducing mill effluence and 
other waste reduction schemes, and deter- 
mining the role of SFM within other land 
uses, like tourist, transportation and envi- 
ronmental uses. = 


CASH for BOOKS! 
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the BookCellar 


9012 HUB Mall * 492-4464 


United way campaign kicks 
off with Turkey Trot 


By Geoff McMaster 


1 aes sara rl the watch word for 
the U of A’s United Way 1998/99 cam- 
paign, says co-chair Dr. Terry Flannigan. 
He’d like to see at least 20 per cent of the 
university’s population sit up, take notice, 
and get involved in the many events 
planned for this fall. 

“That's the biggest thing we’re con- 
cerned with,” he says. “When the partici- 
pation rate goes up, the money follows.” 
The overall goal for the campaign has been 
raised this year by seven per cent to 
$225,000, he says. 

The action starts Sept. 16 when the 
university presents a cheque for $100,000 
on behalf of its 125 Merrill Wolfe Leaders 
(those who have donated at least $600) at 
the United Way’s regional campaign kick- 
off. The U of A phase of the campaign 
officially begins Oct. 3 with the Turkey 
Trot. 

In addition to Flannigan, returning co- 
chairs include Myrna Snart and Paul 
Woodard. Events planned include the 
following: 

¢ Business Students’ Association barbe- 
cue (Sept. 8), and fashion show, 

“Heaven: Above and Beyond” (Dec. 4). 


Book Fair sponsored by U of A Book- 
store in the business atrium, held in 
conjunction with Super Saturday (Sept. 
26). 

Scare Crow and Pumpkin Festival in 
the Devonian Botanic Gardens on 
Thanksgiving weekend (Oct 10, 11 and 
12). 

In HUB mall, Taco Time (Oct. 8) and 
New York Fries (Oct. 22) will donate a 
portion of the day’s sales. 

The Graduate Students’ Association 
will challenge all graduate students to 
donate at least one dollar during 
“Looney-ness” (Oct 1-31), and will also 
raise money during their holiday cel- 
ebration (Dec. 3). 

Super Sub Day (Nov. 4). 

The Delta Gamma fraternity will hold 
“Anchorsplash” (Nov 7), an aquatic 
fund-raising event. This marks the first 
time a fraternity has raised money for 
the United Way. 

The Forestry Students’ Association will 
donate proceeds from a Christmas tree 
sale in December. 
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FACULTY OF 


A Reali 


he Faculty of Arts of the University of Alberta has established an 

overseas School in the beautiful Tuscan town of Cortona, Italy. This is 
an unparalleled opportunity for students from around the world to pursue 
their education, earning university credit while exploring the cultural riches 
of central Italy. 


he School is a co-operative venture between the University of Alberta 
and the Comune di Cortona, whose summer school of Art, Culture and 
Italian History is renowned. 


"Peace rates, paid in Canadian dollars, are extremely competitive. The 
inaugural session runs January 22 to April 24, 1999. Application 
deadline is November 16. 


For information please contact: 


School in Cortona 

Faculty of Arts 

6-7 Humanities Centre 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, CANADA T6G 2E6 
E-mail: Chris. Jensen @ UAlberta.Ca 
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University of Alberta 
Faculty Women’s Club 
MEMBERSHIP SOCIAL 
Saturday, September 19 
2-4pm 
Faculty Club 
Come for refreshments & 

acquaint yourself with 
the special activities & 
monthly interest groups 

offered by the club 

throughout the year for 
academic women staff & 
wives of academic staff. 

We look forward 

to meeting you! 
Free Parking 


It’s not what you earn, 


It’s What you keep! 


We'll help you sort out your accounting. 
¢ We'll minimize your taxes. 

Timely service - Clear fee structure 

Initial consultation ... No charge! 


DAVID DORWARD 


Chartered Accountant 
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DAVID DORWARD 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. For more info contact: 


Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 
http://www. hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta 


SOC iverson MIBERA i] ford Sopremiber 4998 


UNIVERSITY AREA OFFICE 


Phone 413-7211 


#450 8409 -112 Street dd@compusmart.ab.ca 


Lister Hall 
¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 
¢ Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 
Internet ready facilities 
Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 


e 

° 

¢ Examination and seminar rooms 

* State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Alumni House 
* Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
the river valley 
*¢ Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
10 to 30 people each 
* Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
receptions and weddings 


Theatres and Classrooms 
* State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 
¢ Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 
FOR RETIREMENT 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP 


1015 MetroNet Tower 
10250 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3P4 
Telephone (403) 429-6779 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 
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Step Aerobics 
Strength ‘n’ Stretch 
Yoga 

Aerobics 

Tai Chi 

Rewving 

Aqua Fitness 


NOW IT'S 
YOUR TURN 
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UVGLOBE. 


Geo Travelworld 


@ Cruise & Vacation Departments 

¢ Exotic Destination Experts 

@ Professional Business Travel Consultants 
© 
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BERR EERE EERE 


Independent and Objective Advice 
Without Product Sales 


Initial Consultation Without Cost or Obligation 


Active Livine ann Letsure 


Maximize Your Exercise 
Intro Weight Training 
Fitness Walking 
Women's Weight Training 
Learn to Run 

Lunch ‘n’‘ Learn Sessions 


OVER 1/4 MILLION SERVED 


For more information or to register call 492-2555 or check out our 
homepage at http://campusrec.ualberta.ca 
We also have Children’s Programs and Older Adult Programs 


FITNESS CLASSES START SEPTEMBER 21 


Register early to avoid disappointment 


municate with IMPACT! 


through: Rich Interactive Multimedia 
Powerful Video Production 
Results-Oriented Web Site Design 
Presentation & Live Event Support 


Instructional Design 
Writing 
Media Production 


VICOM 
fewee 0:9 8.0 0 oo0 ow Fd 
Vicom Media Productions 


see our web page: Www.vicom.ca or contact us @ 452-4082 


Dedicated Group Department 


Buying Power and Dependability of the 
World’s Largest Single-Brand Travel Franchise 


“TIDAV/15 NIGHT fom ge. 
‘BALL 8. SINGAPORE << 


_ e Air from Edmonton ¢ 3 Nights Hotel in Sin ° 
¢ 12 Nights Hotel in Bali « Daily Buffet Breakfasts in » Bali ° 
¢ Bali Tours Transfers « 


_(Subject to availability, Call fo 


Submit talks by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. 
Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


ACCOUNTING AND MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

September 11, 2 p.m 

Mary E. Barth, Sanford University, “Share Repur- 
chase Decisions and Market Reaction: Accounting-Re- 
lated and General Information Asymmetry and Idle 
Cash.” B-05 Business Building. Copies of paper can be 


picked up from Department of AMIS office, Room 3-20L. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

September 11, noon 

lan Robertson, “The Function and Duration of 
Paternal Care in the Pine Engraver Beetle.” M-229 
Biological Sciences Centre. 


CHEMISTRY 

September 14, 11 a.m. 

Niels Andersen, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Washington, Seattle, “Protein Folding, 
Miniproteins and the Thermodynamics of Peptide 


Secondary Structuring Transitions.” V-107 Physics Wing. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES, HISTORY AND CENTRE FOR 
TEACHING JAPANESE LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

September 8, 3:30 p.m. 

Masako lino of Tsuda University (Tokyo), “Japan- 
Canada Relations and the Japanese Canadians: Past 
and Present.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. Sponsored by 
the Consulate General of Japan. 


MARKETING, BUSINESS ECONOMICS AND LAW 

September 14, 3 p.m. 

Eugenio Figueroa, Carthy Chair in International 
Business and Director, Center of Environmental and 
Natural Resource Economics, University of Chile at 
Santiago, “Chile and the Asian Crisis.” 4-16 Business 
Building. 


MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 
September 9, 9 a.m. 
Sumonta Chaisomchit, “Development of Hepati- 
tis B Virus as Vectors for Gene Therapy.” 24.02 Mac- 
kenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


PHILOSOPHY 

September 4, 3:30 p.m. 

Brendan Gillon, Department of Philosophy, 
McGill University, “Two Views of Semantics.” 4-29 
Humanities Centre. 

September 14, 3:30 p.m. 

Martin Carrier, Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Bielefeld, “Multiplicity and Heterogeneity: 


classifieds 


WOT 


On the Relation Between Functions and Their Realiza- 
tions.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 
September 10, 12:30 p.m. 
Ross W. Wein, “Conservation Nets for Alberta: 
A Useful Vision?” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 
September 17, 12:30 p.m. 
Yongsheng Feng, “Energy, Water, and Sustain- 
able Development: What Are The Alternatives?” 2-36 
Earth Sciences Building. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA 

September 17, 3 p.m. 

Isobel M. Grundy, “Widely Diffusing Instruction: 
The Uses of Biography in Education.” Bernard Snell 
Hall, Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


events 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

September 19, 10 a.m. 

Masterclass with organist David Higgs. Convoca- 
tion Hall, Arts Building. 

September 19, 8 p.m. 

Nicholas Arthur Kilburn Memorial Concert featur- 
ing one of America’s leading concert organists David 
Higgs, a member of the Faculty of the Eastman 
School of Music. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/ 
senior. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 


ALUMNI 


CITY OF ST. ALBERT 

September 25, 5 to 7 p.m. 

Celebration of Learning reception with guest 
speaker Chancellor Lois Hole. Grandin Theatres, 22 Sir 
Winston Churchill Avenue. No charge. 


ART 


SNAP GALLERY, 10137-104 STREET 

September 3-26. 

An exhibition of Ex Libris by contemporary 
Ukrainian printmakers. Gallery hours: Tues-to Fri. 10 
to 8, Sat. 11-6. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY (FAB) 

September 8-27 

The Poetic Structure of the World, an exhibition 
of the works of Lyndal Osborne, dedicated to the 
memory of Bill Emes. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


call 492-0436 
for more 
information 


A wise traveller is an informed one, = 


Keep informed of last-minute 
travel specials, cruise sell-offs, and vacation deals, 


Call us to receive FREE Travel Breakaways 
through your fax or email - automatically sent every week! 


Conveniently located at College Plaza 
8221 - 112 Street 


433-9486 


email: travel@uniglobegeo.com 
website: http://www.uniglobe.com/we.geo! 
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The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGER 


DEPARTMENT OF ORAL HEALTH SCIENCES 


The Faculty of Medicine and Oral Health Sci- 
ences is searching for an administrative manager 
(AM) for the Department of Oral Health Sciences. The 
position is currently vacant. This position would re- 
port to the associate dean—oral health sciences and 
would be accountable for all the administrative sup- 
port functions of the department. The AM is a key 
member of the associate dean’s team and is involved 
in the strategic planning for the department. The AM 
works closely with the Senior Management Group to 
align or modify services as the department evolves. 
The AM will play a key role in the development of 
new programs and is responsible for the investiga- 
tion of improvement opportunities and/or the instal- 
lation of new systems, space utilization, equipment 
or support functions to the department. The AM is 
responsible for staff training and development pro- 
grams, communications, the budgeting and financial 
systems and the materials equipment services acqui- 
sition. Significant challenge for the new AM will be 
the integration of the information technology func- 
tions for the department. 

Qualifications will include a successful career in 
administrative services following a university degree 
in either management or accounting. The person will 
be an excellent human resources manager with su- 
perior interpersonal skills and communication abili- 
ties. Experience and functioning in a university envi- 
ronment will be an asset. 

The initial appointment will be for a two-year 
contract with the possibility of extension or continu- 
ing appointment. 

Salary Range: $40,000—$55,000 per annum. 

Qualified candidates should send curriculum 
vitae and the names of three references by Septem- 
ber 15, 1998 to 

Dr. G. Wayne Raborn 

Associate Dean and Department Chair 

Department of Oral Health Sciences 

University of Alberta 

#3036 Dentistry/Pharmacy Building 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2N8 


MANAGER TECHNOLOGY PLANNING 


AND BUDGETS 
COMPUTING AND NETWORK SERVICES 


Computing and Network Services supports all 
constituencies of the University of Alberta by antici- 
pating client needs and delivering cost-effective in- 
formation technology services and solutions. The 
department has over a hundred full-time profession- 
als and employs a significant number of casual sup- 
port staff. 

The Manager of Technology Planning and Budg- 
ets is one of five managers reporting to the director, 
Computing and Network Services. 

Responsibilities: Working with representatives of 
all major constituencies of the university the incum- 
bent will: 

* Develop a strategic technology plan that sup- 
ports the technologically-enabled vision of 
the organization. 

Communicate the intent and process to im- 

plement the plan to ensure understanding 

and support across the university. 

Manage a small team responsible for financial 

planning and reporting for Computing and 

Network Services. 

Identify technological and business issues 

that demand significant changes to the imple- 

mentation of the plan, and develop and com- 

municate those adjustments. 

Develop and communicate a process that will 

be used to ensure that the plan remains rel- 

evant. 

Monitor and report progress against the plan. 

Develop and defend budgets to support the 

implementation of the plan and assist the 

Management team in the structuring of the 

departmental budget. 

Assist the management team in developing an 

IT human resources strategy for the university. 

The successful candidate will have at least 15 

» years of progressively responsible information tech- 
nology experience gained in large organizations, the 
last five of which have been in a management posi- 
tion. He/she will have developed or played a signifi- 
cant role in the development of strategic technology 
plans for a large organization. He/she will possess 
solid project management experience, superior writ- 
ten and verbal communication capability, excellent 
problem solving and organizational skills, a sound 
high level understanding of information technology 
and a good understanding of information technol- 
ogy as applied in a large organization. 

This is a unique opportunity to help set the direc- 

tion for technology in one of Canada’s leading higher 
education institutions for the next five to 10 years. 


The closing date for receipt of applications is 
September 19, 1998. 

Current salary ranges from $53,659 to $80,491. 
Send letter of application, résumé and list of three 
professional references to 

Michael Byrne 

Director, Computing and Network Services 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H1 


FACULTY SERVICE OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Department of Psychology at the University 
of Alberta invites applications for a full-time Faculty 
Service Officer (FSO). The incumbent should have at 
least a MSc degree in the sciences and will be re- 
sponsible for the design and implementation of com- 
puting and technical equipment; software develop- 
ment; and managing and developing the Local Area 
Network. The department has over 200 computer 
workstations (Windows, Macintosh, UNIX) used for 
real-time laboratory experimental work as well as 
administrative functions. The FSO will plan and im- 
plement the ongoing development of the depart- 
ment's WEB server, as well as the extensive collection 
of instructional materials and design multimedia in- 
structional materials for introductory psychology 
courses. Other specific areas of responsibility include 
designing and upgrading custom software for the 
undergraduate computer laboratories, mobile com- 
puter-based classroom display systems and other 
computer labs to meet the laboratory and teaching 
needs of students and staff. The FSO will offer profes- 
sional consultation in programming C, Java, and 
other programming languages. She or he will be re- 
sponsible for the management of the department 
shop, including the supervision of technical staff re- 
sponsible for computer repair, programming and 
computer equipment purchase decisions. Sole and 
collaborative publication of scientific articles related 
to the job will be encouraged. 

Applicants should have experience in the man- 
agement of Ethernet networks in a mixed Windows, 
Macintosh, and Unix environment. Unix system ad- 
ministration skills and knowledge of Web server soft- 
ware configuration are essential. Experience with writ- 
ing CGl scripts in Perl, and programming in C and Java 
is important. The applicant will be asked to show sam- 
ples of his/her programming work, and demonstrate 
knowledge of email user software, transport agents, 
Windows and NT network management. 

The salary range for this position is $40,638— 
$57,510. The position start date is October 15, 1998. 
To apply, please send a letter, current resume and 
names of three references by September 30, 1998 to 

Dr. Charles Beck 

Acting Chair, Department of Psychology 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2G9 

Fax: (403) 492-1768, cbeck@psych.ualberta.ca. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


NOUJAIM INSTITUTE FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
ONCOLOGY RESEARCH 


Research Associate required for contract re- 
search in anticancer therapeutic strategies. The can- 
didate will have extensive experience with mamma- 
lian cell tissue culture, skills in laboratory animal han- 
dling, tumor control assays, histopathology and 
immunohistopathology. Experience with protein en- 
gineering would be an asset. The individual will be 
responsible for routine laboratory maintenance, sup- 
plies ordering and accounting, meticulous record 
keeping and generation of periodic written reports 
regarding the project. Confidentiality regarding the 
project will be stringently maintained. 

The position is available from October 1, 1998, is 
initially offered for a six-month period, and is poten- 
tially renewable. 

Interested individuals should apply in confi- 
dence to 

Dr. Jerry Miller 

Associate Professor, Research 

Rm. 3118 Dentistry-Pharmacy Centre, 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton AB T6G 2N8 

E-mail inquiries may be sent to 


ggmiller@qpu.srv.ualberta.ca. 


POSTDOCTORAL FELLOW 


(OR PH.D. STUDENT) 


SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT IN THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING GROUP 


The Solid Waste Management Research Team in 
the Environmental Engineering Group is looking for a 
qualified'and highly motivated postdoctoral fellow (or 
Ph.D. student) to work on an innovative project to de- 


sign and construct instrumentation systems to meas- 
ure leachate flow characteristics and moisture con- 
tents in solid waste materials. These systems will then 
be used to measure the effectiveness of leachate 
recirculation systems in bioreactor landfill cells. 

Qualifications: Applicants with good theoretical 
and practical capabilities in hydrogeology, soil sci- 
ence, soil chemistry and/or environmental engineer- 
ing, and with specific knowledge of capillary phe- 
nomena, and/or waste management are sought for 
this position. Strong motivation and initiative for 
self-directed learning and research are essential. 

Position: This position is provided through re- 
search grants to the principal investigator (Dr. C. 
Zeiss, P.Eng.). The research will entail theory develop- 
ment and application in the design of moisture and 
capillary pressure measurements, lab experiments 
and field work at solid waste landfills. Contributions 
to research proposals, journal and conference papers 
and teaching will be encouraged. Depending on 
availability of a suitable applicant, qualification and 
experience, the duration of the position can be set at 
three to 12 months with the possibility of an exten- 
sion. The competition is open until a suitable candi- 
date is found. The location is in the Environmental 
Engineering Building on the University of Alberta 
campus in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, T6G 2M8. 
Contact 

Dr. C. Zeiss, P.Eng 

Associate Professor 

Dept. of Civil and Environmental Engineering 

HEC 304, University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2M8 

(403) 492 5122, Fax (403) 492 8289, 

email: cazeiss@civil.ualberta,ca 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


The Environmental Management Research Team 
in the Environmental Engineering Group is looking for 
a qualified and highly motivated research associate to 
conduct research on theory and experiments to set 
priorities for environmental management of industrial 
facilities and forestry activities. Many firms are devel- 
oping environmental management plans to minimize 
environmental effects and achieve sustainable prac- 
tices in environmental and forest management. This 
research will develop principles and methods to set 
priorities to improve environmental quality and ad- 
dress community and stakeholders’ concerns. 

Qualifications: at least a master’s degree in envi- 
ronmental engineering or forestry science with a 
strong interest and some background in economics, 
psychology or sociology or vice versa. Strength in con- 
ceptual analysis, experimental and survey design, sta- 
tistics and/or environmental impact assessment is 
sought. The research entails cooperation with industry 
and community stakeholders. Attendance of relevant 
courses at the University of Alberta is possible to com- 
plement the successful applicant's background. 

Position: This position is provided through a re- 
search grant to the principal investigator (Dr. C. 
Zeiss) and encompasses theoretical synthesis, 
method development and testing, environmental 
management planning. The position will require 
some travel in Alberta. Leadership and independent 
research capabilities are desirable. Contributions to 
research proposals, journal and conference papers 
and teaching will be encouraged. The duration of the 
contract position can be from three to twelve 
months, depending on availability, qualification and 
experience of a suitable applicant. The competition is 
open until a suitable candidate is found. The location 
is in the Environmental Engineering Building on the 
University of Alberta campus in Edmonton, Alberta, 
T6G 2M8. 

Continued on page 14... 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required 
to size, complete with halftones if necessary. Call 492- 
0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


ZIEGLER HUGHES GALLERY 
& SERENDIPITY FRAMING 


Fine Art by Canadian Artists 
Quality Custom Framing 


* Rush Orders 

a2 * Mat Carving 

* « Commercial Framing 

* Conservation Framing 

+ Needlework Stretching 

* Drymounting & Laminating 

* Restoration of Frames, Art and Photographs 


PHONE: (403) 433-0388 ¢ FAX: (403) 433-7478 
9860 - 90 AVENUE /n Old Strathcona 


Now Showing to September 26, 1998 
“Faces: Poets, Painters and Writers” 
Oils on paper by Norm Pantel from Saskatoon 


Massage Therapy 


Pain relief 
through — 
European 
q alternatives; 
heat, massage, 
chirogymnastics 
and interferential 
electro-therapy. 


Maria Krieg 
11610-75. Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 
T (403) 436-8059 
#118186 


Check your benefit plan for coverage. 
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ZIEGLER HUGHES GALLERY 
& SERENDIPITY FRAMING 


Fine Art by Canadian Artists 
stom Framing 


* Rush Orders 

* Mat Carving 

4° « Commercial Framing 

* Conservation Framing 

* Needlework Stretching 

* Drymounting & Laminating 

+ Restoration of Frames, Art and Photographs 
PHONE: (403) 433-0388 ¢ Fax: (403) 433-7478 


9860 - 90 AVENUE /n Old Strathcona 


Now Showing to September 26, 1998 
“Faces: Poets, Painters and Writers” 
Oils on paper by Norm Pantel from Saskatoon 


Are You On The Right 
Track With Your RRSPs?2 


Having many small RRSPs may not be the right 

strategy for your future. It can be difficult to keep 
track of them and they do not work in harmony to achieve your 
long-term goals. If you are a member of the Academic Staff 
Association you can consolidate your RRSPs in the Group No-Fee 
Self-Directed RRSP offered to you by ScotiaMcLeod. Here your 
assets will be professionally managed as a portfolio to achieve bet- 
ter performance while making it easier to take advantage of new 


investment opportunities. 


Talk to us today and look forward to getting on the right track to 


your future retirement. 


For your free copy of our brochure 
outlining the ScotiaMcLeod Group 
No-Fee Self-Directed RRSP call: 


Sylvia Haak at 497-3227 


We University ofpAlberta QD) fotid Scptertiber4;'1998 


Ss ScotiaMcLeod 
Building Relationships for Life 


Member CIPF 


ARTranslation Inc. 
Translation & Editing Services 


Annie Robberecht 


Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 


[ampere COPY (nti 


Your Full Service Copy Centre 
11153 - 87 Avenue 


(Next to Earls on Campus) 
Phone: Fax: 
439-4252 431-0332 


Pain relief 


* Highest Quality and Speed B&W and Colour Copying » through 
. ies eal ene an Floppies = Zip Disks European 
sktop Publishing , Typesetting an Design altern atives; 
* Computer Disk Printouts From Most Programs h t ers: 
* Top Quality Scanning and File Conversion : eA Edd assage; : 
* PC and MacOS 8.x support chirogymnastics 


and interferential 
electro-therapy. 


+ Transparencies (B/W & Full Colour) 

*Cerlox Binding + Folding + Laminating 

+ Business Cards 

* Custom Rubber Stamps 

+ Wide Selection of Paper 

+ Self Serve Copying From 5¢/copy 

+ P.O.# required for work charged to the U of A 


Maria Krieg 
11610-75. Avenue 
Edmonton, AB. . 
a, ‘@ (403) 436-8059 
de #118186 . 


Hours Of Operation: 
Monday - Friday —7:30 am - 6:00 pm 
10:00 am - 4:00 pm 


Saturday 
Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


TOTAL CARE FOR 


BACK & SPINE 


Maybe It's Time Someone Asked Your Opinion. 


Our practice is unique in its approach... 
We believe in choices... Your Choices! 


Our expertise lies in restoring your 
dental health with respect to 
your opinions and goals and with 
the integrity to truly stand 
behind our work. 


DR. CATHERINE M. FLETCHER 


ASPs 


Just a Five Minute Walk From the UofA 
980 College Plaza, Edmonton, AB 439-2266 
www.fletcherDentist.ab.ca 


TQULA 
Condominium 


‘Features: 


* Marble foyer 

° 9’ ceiling 

* Crown moulding in great room 

* Gas fireplace 

* Air-conditioned 

¢ In-floor radiant heating 

* Custom-designed kitchen by 
MSB Kitchen Design 

* 8 appliances 

¢ Ceramic flooring in ensuite 

* In-suite laundry & storage 

¢ Terrace is plumbed with water & gas 

 In-garage storage room 


LR esidence Data: 


7 em fa enna ¢ Suite Area: 2078 sq. ft. 
ane Mh * Balcony Area: 565 sq. ft 
* Total Living Area: 2643 sq. ft. 
* Style: 2 bedrooms + den 
¢ Exposure: West, facing crescent park 
¢ Parking: 2 underground stalls included 


KN ich James KR cal Estate Ltd. 


Contact Nick James at g3q-1478 to avtange viewing by appointment. 


11640 — 79 Avenue 


Similar projects coming soon to other 
i the & 
prestigious mature neighbourhoods 


Check your benefit plan for coverage. 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


Continued... 
Please send a short résumé or contact 
Dr. C. Zeiss, P.Eng 
Associate Professor 
Dept. of Civil and Environmental Engineering 
HEC 304, University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2M8 
(403) 492 5122, Fax (403) 492 8289, 
email: cazeiss@civil.ualberta.ca 


LIBRARIANS 
LAW LIBRARIAN 
JOHN A. WEIR MEMORIAL LAW LIBRARY 


The John A. Weir Memorial Law Library has a 
collection of over 400,000 items and nearly 4000 se- 
tial titles which include the law reports and statutes 
for Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
many Commonwealth countries, and the EEC. Collec- 
tions of strength include constitutional law, human 
rights, environment law, health law, and aboriginal 
rights. The library has a strong collection of net- 
worked electronic products as well. With a staff of 14, 
the library provides a full range of services, including 
a full course in legal research for students and a fee- 
for-service operation for the legal profession. The 
library supports the teaching and research needs 
specifically of the Faculty of Law and generally of the 
wider campus community and participates in provin- 
cial and national cooperative and resource sharing 
initiatives. 

Qualifications will include an MLS degree from 
an accredited library school. Preference will be given 
to candidates with a law degree, although considera- 
tion may also be given to applicants with substantial 
relevant experience. Applicants must possess a 
strong service orientation, excellent instructional and 
communication skills, a commitment to cooperative 
solutions and superior management skills. 

This tenure-track position is classified at the Li- 
brarian 2 level with a current salary range of 
$47,850—$72,518. Librarians at the University of Al- 
berta have academic status and participate in a gen- 
erous benefits program. Closing date for the position 
is September 30, 1998. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS LIBRARIAN 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARY 


The University of Alberta Libraries, with a long 
tradition of service excellence to the university and 
its communities, seek a dynamic individual to take 
responsibility for management and service delivery 
for the printed and electronic government docu- 
ments collection for the Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences Library. The University of Alberta is a full de- 
pository for Canadian documents and a frequent 
partner with the federal government in testing new 
electronic delivery mechanisms as well as a deposi- 
tory for United Nations and United States docu- 
ments, with collections of many other countries, in- 
cluding a strength in British materials. Working 
within a team environment, the successful candidate 
will provide leadership in developing access to new 
government documents electronic resources and 
manage their implementation. This includes use of 
applications and knowledge of trends in Web tech- 
nologies, indexing and full text/data services relating 
to documents and their related licensing issues, and 
support and exploitation of electronic depository 
initiatives. 

The University of Alberta Library is Canada’s sec- 
ond largest research library, with a collection exceed- 
ing five million volumes. The library has a unique re- 
lationship with the broader community through 
NEOS, a central Alberta consortium consisting of 20 
government, hospital, college and university libraries 
and through its partnership with Information Sys- 
tems Management Corporation (ISM) for cataloguing 
of materials. Visit our Web site at http:// 
www library.ualberta.ca. 

The Humanities and Social Sciences Library is 
the largest of the six major subject libraries within 
the University of Alberta system. It houses a collec- 
tion of 2.2 million volumes, 4,500 current periodicals, 
plus a significant collection of government docu- 
ments, newspapers, microform and electronic 
sources, including those in full-text. There is an ex- 
tensive reference collection with supporting services 
and separate allied libraries for business, data, rare 
books and special collections, and music. 

Qualifications will include an MLS degree from 
an accredited library school as well as relevant expe- 
rience. Applicants must possess a strong service ori- 
entation, excellent instructional and communication 
skills, a commitment to cooperative solutions and 
superior information management skills. 

This tenure-track position is classified at the Li- 
brarian | level with a current salary range of 


University, of Alkerta @ folio September 4,:|998 


$34,323—$62,945. Librarians at the University of Al- 
berta have academic status and participate in a gen- 
erous benefits program. Closing date for the position 
is September 30, 1998. 


REFERENCE AND INSTRUCTION LIBRARIAN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY 


The University of Alberta Libraries, with a long 
tradition of service excellence to the university and 
its communities, seek a dynamic individual to provide 
reference, consulting and teaching services and to 
liaise with teaching faculty and students in assigned 
areas of responsibility. Working within a team envi- 
ronment, the successful candidate will actively par- 
ticipate in development of access to new electronic 
resources and their implementation, including use of 
applications and knowledge of trends in Web tech- 
nologies within a networked research environment. 

The University of Alberta Library is Canada’s sec- 
ond largest research library, with a collection exceed- 
ing five million volumes. The library has a unique re- 
lationship with the broader community through 
NEOS, a central Alberta consortium consisting of 20 
government, hospital, college and university libraries 
and through its partnership with Information Systems 
Management Corporation (ISM) for cataloguing of 
materials. The Science and Technology Library, with 
associated branches and specialized collections of 
maps and circumpolar materials, is one of six major 
subject libraries within the library system. Visit our 
Web site at http://www.library.ualberta.ca. 

Qualifications will include an MLS degree from 
an accredited library school as well as relevant experi- 
ence. A background or experience in the areas of sci- 
ence or technology would be an asset. Applicants 
must possess a strong service orientation, excellent 
instructional and communication skills, a commit- 
ment to cooperative solutions and superior informa- 
tion management skills. 

This tenure-track position is classified at the Li- 
brarian | level with a current salary range of 
$34,323—$62,945. Librarians at the University of Al- 
berta have academic status and participate in a gen- 
erous benefits program. Closing date for the position 
is September 30, 1998. 


To apply for any of the above library positions, 
please mail, fax or e-mail your résumé and the names 
of three references to: 

Karen Adams 

Director of Library Services and 

Information Resources 

Cameron Library 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2)8 

fax: (403) 492 -8302 

email: karen.adams@ualberta.ca 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


DEPARTMENT OF CELL BIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY 


The Department of Cell Biology and Anatomy 
invites applications for the position of Administrative 
Officer. Reporting to the chair of cell biology and the 
division director of anatomy, the administrative of- 
ficer is responsible for the planning, establishment 
and maintenance of administrative support systems 
to facilitate the research and teaching functions of 
the department/division. Responsibilities include the 
management of all financial and budget matters for 
the department/division, the preparation of financial 
statements, budgets, projections, personnel, 
timetabling and student registration. 

You must have planning, analytical and organi- 
zational skills combined with effective leadership and 
team-building qualities. The successful applicant will 
have a minimum of five years administrative experi- 
ence, preferably in an academic/research setting and 
excellent PC skills working in an Office 97 environ- 
ment. The salary range for this administrative profes- 
sional officer position is $33,925 to $50, 893. 

Applications are invited to submit a résumé and 
covering letter outlining their qualifications for the 
position to 

Mr. Philip G. Stack 

Executive Officer 

Faculty of Medicine and Oral Health Sciences 

University of Alberta 

212.00 WC Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2R7 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, 25 years’ expertise. 
Re/Max, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

ROOM - private bath. Windsor Park, 10 min walk 
to U of A, starting August. 439-3223. 

SPACIOUS BUNGALOW - bedroom, study, din- 
ing, living room, 10 min walk to U of A. Windsor Park, 
available August. Non-smoker. Adults only. 439-3223. 

LOOKING FOR COMMUNITY? Sundance Housing 
Cooperative is beautifully situated in river valley, 
central Edmonton; a progressive, diverse community 
of families and singles. 2-5 bedroom townhouses and 
duplexes. Information call, Marcelle, 421-9177. 

EXECUTIVE FULLY FURNISHED, seven appliances, 
west end house for rent. October-May. Please phone 
(403) 481-7123. 

WESTEND EXECUTIVE, 6000’ home, three storey, 
five bedrooms, four bathrooms. Indoor pool, two car 
garage. Greatroom. 455-5249. 

SUBLET - ONE BEDROOM HOUSE, furnished, 
January-April 1999, $375/month, reduced rent for 
catsitting, utilities extra, great location/neighbours. 
References, 451-1668, evenings/weekends. 

FULLY FURNISHED APARTMENT, November 1- 
March 31. River view across from university. No pets, 
adults only. 482-4179. 

EXECUTIVE FAMILY HOME, TWIN BROOKS - all 
amenities, 2000’, 1-3 year lease. (403) 438-2018. 

TWO BEDROOM HOUSE, four appliances, walk to 
University. 432-1488. 

LEASE - GLENORA EXCLUSIVE - contemporary 
bungalow designed with the discriminating profes- 
sional in mind, 2500 square feet of luxurious living in 
secluded setting surrounded by stately trees and 
cool paths to ravine. For appointment, call Janet 
Jenner-Fraser, 441-6441. 

SHERWOOD PARK BUNGALOW with finished 
basement, three bedrooms upstairs. Many upgrades, 
backs on park and school grounds. $975 plus utilities. 
Immediate. Call Janet Jenner-Fraser, 441-6441. 

RIVERBEND/BRANDER - lovely executive 
townhouse. Furnished and fully equipped for tempo- 
rary living. Available Sept. 15, 1998-April 15, 1999. 
$1200 month plus utilities. Call Janet Jenner-Fraser, 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc Real Estate, 441-6441. 

STYLISH EXECUTIVE CONDO near UofA and river 
valley. Two bedrooms with loft, walkout to roof deck. 
Fully furnished, flexible timing, approximately 6 
month lease. $1400/month. Call Janet, Gordon W.R. 
King & Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

CENTRAL - 120 ST AND 102 AVENUE. Cozy two 
bedroom apartment, fully furnished. Available 
September 8, 1998-April 30, 1999. $500/month plus 
phone and power. Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. 
King & Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

HOUSE - unfurnished, two bedrooms, walking 
distance south of campus. 432-1488, evenings. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references. Will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
“Hassle-free” property management provided. 
250-383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 

#101 - 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

RIVERWIND PENTHOUSE - over 2000 sq ft. View 
to downtown and river valley. Dream kitchen, two 
bedrooms plus den. $420,000. For appointment call 
Janet Jenner Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associ- 
ates, 441-6441. 

GRANDVIEW, $188,900. This 4-bedroom split 
level has a very functional and spacious floor plan. 
Sparkling hardwood floors, two fireplaces, many up- 
grades. Close to river valley, excellent Grandview 


notices 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, 
University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received 
by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 
FREE GOAL-SETTING WORKSHOP 

A free two-hour goal-setting workshop to help 
individuals plan for success with nutrition and exer- 
cise Saturday, September 19, 1998 in the Van Vliet 
Centre (room E-120). A small voluntary research com- 
ponent unrelated to goal setting will be included. If 
you have any questions, please contact Chris 
Blanchard or Dr. Wendy Rodgers at 492-7424. 


School (gr. 1-9) and U of A. Darlene Swelin, Royal 
LePage, 431-5600. 

MILL CREEK RAVINE, 1380’ 3 bedroom bungalow, 
spacious finished basement, two baths, hardwood 
floors, double heated garage. Quiet cul-de-sac loca- 
tion, Avonmore. Step out the door to jogging, hiking, 
biking trails in nearby ravine. Ten minute drive to 
University, downtown. Ten blocks south of Bonnie 
Doon. 7204-85 Street, $155,000. 465-6134. 

UNIQUE MAIN FLOOR CONDO with fireplace. 
11166-83 Avenue. Many upgrades. Two large bed- 
rooms, 1 1/2 baths. Laundry plus storage room. Cen- 
tral vac. All appliances. Two underground parking, 
$134,000. 433-5671. 

SPOTLESS APARTMENT CONDOMINIUM, Aspen 
Garden Estates. Two bedrooms, six appliances, 1 1/2 
bathrooms. Bright south exposure, and desirable 
fourth floor with vaulted ceilings. Close to campus 
and all amenities. Fitness centre including lap pool, 
jacuzzi, and exercise equipment. $107,900. 4404-122 
Street. 435-8577. 

GREAT HOUSE IN GARNEAU - 10939-89 Avenue, 
half block from UofA, three bedrooms, two storey, 
two baths. Hardwood floors, finished basement, 
double garage. Close to city trails. Beautiful 
neighborhoods. $199,500. No agents, 433-8807. 

PLEASANTVIEW - Spectacular, custom-built, over 
3600’, two storey dream home in central southwest 
location. Offers tranquil charm of established 
neighborhood. Gorgeous 75’ x 128’ yard provides 
everblooming perennials, sunny south back expo- 
sure. Large well-organized gourmet kitchen, gleam- 
ing hardwood floors, captivating central solarium are 
but some of many quality extras. $340,000. Call 
Donna Welsh, Royal LePage, 431-5600, 434-2751. 

ATTRACTIVE 1200 sq ft semi-bungalow in excel- 
lent condition. Easy access to University and Mill 
Creek. Hardwood floors, 3 + 1 bedrooms, large south 
backyard, many upgrades. Immediate possession. 
Call owner, 469-0868. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

HOUSESITTER: mature, non-smoking grad, pets 
welcome, housesitting references. Letter of agree- 
ment, Mark, 455-4351. 

MATURE COUPLE AVAILABLE to housesit. Non- 
smokers, no pets, references available. Call Judy at 
492-7329. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

HARPSICHORD. Sabathil, 1970. Two manuals. Cast 
aluminum frame. $2500. Please call Susan, 461-6968. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING - APA, Chicago; medical 
terminology; on campus. Donna Maskell, 922-6263. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 436- 
6363. 

SINGING LESSONS: Rebecca Patterson, ARCT, 
B.Ed. Call 440-6898. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JUNGIAN ANALYST candidate in training with 
C.G. Jung Institute, Zurich, has openings. Call 
Marlene Brouwer, 463-5422. 

PROFESSIONAL COUPLE SEEKS CAREGIVER for 
their two toddlers in home near the University four 
days per week and some evenings. References re- 
quired. Please call 430-1282. 


appointments 


Murray appointed 
head of oncology 


D: David Murray, professor in the De 
partment of Oncology, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Division Experi- 
mental Oncology, effective September 1, 
1998. 

Murray has been the director of the 
radiobiology program in experimental 
oncology at the Cross Cancer Institute 
(CCI) since 1993. Prior to his appointment 
at the CCI, he was an associate professor in 
the Department of Experimental Radio- 
therapy at The University of Texas, MD 
Anderson Cancer Center in Houston. = 
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Mughilal Indian Cuisine at ite best 


Jewel of Kashmir Restaurant 


Discover a Place that’s out of this world. 
Capture the Excitement & Glamour of India. 


For an Extraordinary Experience, 


the management and staff at the Jewel of Kashmir Restaurant invite 
you to join us for the finest authentic Indian Cuisine in Edmonton. 


$7.50 


Our gift to you 
toward your choice of dinners. 


7219 - 104 Street 


438-4646 


Reservations Recommended. 
Valid from 5 pm daily. One per table. 


#100, 8210 - 111 Street 
Edmonton, AB 
T6G 2C7 


COLLEGE PLAza. The best location. The only lifestyle choice for 
the busy professional. We look after the little things so you can 
look after the rest! Going away? We’ll water your plants and 
collect your mail! Important parcels and mail coming? We’ll 
hold them at the office for you, just because we know that your 
time is too valuable to waste on tracking down deliveries! With 
prompt, friendly maintenance service and professional leasing 
staff, we specialize in offering full service living. 


Drop in for a coffee today! We are so confident in what 
COLLEGE PLaza has to offer you, we know you will not leave 


without reserving your suite. f 
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Installation piece 27 years in the making 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 
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From left to right: 
Fertility, Revelation & Release, 1997 (detail) 
Nature of Matter, 1996 

Nature of Matter, 1996 (detail) 

Below: Spinners, 1997. 


A plump ginger cat basks in the sun 
shine, oblivious to drying pieces of 
orange and grapefruit rinds and banana 
skins lying nearby on the deck. Across the 
field, horses are munching a mid-after- 
noon snack. Everywhere, there are scenes 
of life—plant, animal, or otherwise. Hard 
to miss, really, looking through the many 
windows of an idyllic retreat southwest 
of Edmonton: art studio on one side, music 
studio on the other, paintings, prints and 
photos filling the living space between. 


This.is the home of Lyndal Osborne: 
printmaker, artist, and U of A professor. 
It’s also home to her largest, and oldest, 
installation: 10 shelving components each 
measuring two by eight feet, holding 50 
different objects from her many collec- 
tions over the years-things like avocado 
seeds, corals, straw from an old broom, 
telephone wires, wasp nests, even sharks’ 
placenta. She’s dried the peel of every 
grapefruit she’s eaten over the last five 
years, oranges, too, and vegetables. 


Lyndal Osborne 


The pieces are being delicately glued 
down by two assistants in preparation for 
an exhibition titled “The Poetic Structure 
of the World” at the FAB Gallery from 
Sept. 8 to 27, 1998. 

Sipping tea prepared with a handful 
of peppermint leaves from her garden, 
Osborne recalls the day 27 years ago 
when she began thinking about this 
work, inspired by an earlier visit to a 
Cairo museum. 

“At that particular time, it was a 
very informal museum. Things were laid 
out in a repetitive manner but also a fairly 
primitive manner. And I was very taken 
by that particular kind of museology— 
informal yet quite informative.” It was 
then she thought to begin collecting- 
boxes of hundreds of items-to build a 
piece about, well, collecting and 
categorizing. 

Osborne refers to it as a “landscape 
tableaux.” It bridges the gap between 
memories of her childhood in Australia 
and the reality of her life today, enriched 
by years living in Texas and England, 
travelling abroad and now living on 
the Prairies. 

“I wanted to deal with horizon lines, 
how we perceive horizon lines. It’s espe- 
cially important to me here, living on the 
Prairies, because everything is very flat. 
The horizon line is probably the one thing 
I spend hundreds of hours every year 
looking at and watching it change,” says 


Osborne. But including seashells, sea fans 
and urchins from the shores of Australia 
was deliberate. No horizon lines there, 
she says. “But the ocean was the thing 
that I looked on right outside our 
window. I watched the waves coming 

in and breaking.” 

Some elements in her piece date back 
50 years, like the pumpkin stalks given 
to her by her mother. The seashells were 
picked up while she walked with her 
sister, talking about life and loves. She 
admits those will be difficult to give up. 
“I’m thinking about not putting them 
in at all.” 

If it were not for the September 
deadline, Osborne says she would 
probably have spent another year on the 
installation, arranging and re-arranging 
what goes where on the shelves, dyeing, 
cleaning and sorting the different pieces. 
But she felt compelled to finish after the 
unexpected death of her husband, jazz 
musician Bill Emes, last year. 

“Mortality arose as an issue,” she 
says thoughtfully. Not working for 
several months, she slowly returned ‘to 
art and found comfort in an old, familiar 
project. Box by box, she sifted through her 
collections and began carrying them from 
the basement to her studio. 

The exhibition, which includes five 
other installations, is dedicated to her 
late husband. = 


